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SWISS GUARD 


South Switzerland town 
of Bosco-Gurin in can- 
ton of Ticino was snap- 
ped by G. A. Lagerfelt, 
Lidingo, Sweden, through 
orange-filtered lens set 
for 1/100 at :16. 
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LOW TIDE 


Isolated beach on isle 
of Oahu, Hawaii, was 
filmed by Fritz Olson, 
Bellingham, Washington, 
with lkoflex camera set 
for 1/100 second, open- 
ing to f:11. 
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PARIS PAINTER 


Painter preparing Paris 
picture gallery for open- 
ing was recorded by 
Frank Hanley, Long Is- 
land City, New York, 
with Retina dialled for 
1/25 second at f:11. 


TRAVEL 


Amateur Photo Contest 
Winners for July 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travel will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TRAVEL can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, TrAvet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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PRE VALE NV 


Next month, Travet takes you quickly across CANADA COAST TO 
COAST with special extras included about that vast playground. 
Dipping south, you'll learn some surprising pointers about CATA- 
LINA off California, step aboard TWEETSIE for an unusual train 
trip and then follow a TRAIL OF WESTERN ADVENTURE. Robert 
Deardorff takes you STEP BY STEP THROUGH AMSTERDAM, an 
editor's report sweeps you AROUND AUSTRIA and Thomas B. 
Lesure gives you a guide to BEST STATE BUYS for souvenirs on your 
trip anywhere in the U.S. Other features will add to your enjoy- 
ment of summer vacation pleasures, and they're all in August. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. I would like to rent a deck chair. 

. Do you sell suntan oil? 

. I'd like to reserve a train seat. 

. A seat next to the window, please. 
.Is it an express or a local? 
Blc-thicsthesroad tO. a... cee se llee a ? 


Beane Cate aACH ssc s.r tiescsccvonbeestelevcok 


before nightfall? 


. Can you give my car a push? 

. Please take me to the nearest garage. 
. | would like to return to my hotel. 

. 1 wish to take a bath. 


.1 would like to see some historical 


sites. 


. Would you have a taxi ready for me? 


. Have my bags taken to the station, 


please. 


I would like to have this shipped to 


my home. 


I would like to reserve a table for 
8 o'clock tonight. 


May I have some small change? 


. I have lost a suitcase. 
. You are right. ’ve made a mistake. 


. May I leave a message? 


BY MAX SHEROVER 
AND 
RODOLFO PUCELLI 


PEAK UP!) 


i 


2. 


ITALIAN © 


ITALIAN 


Vorrei prendere a nolo una sedia 
lunga. 


Vendete lozione suntan? (per ab- 
bronzar la pelle). 


Vorrei farmi riservar un posto nel 
treno. 


. Per piacere, un posto vicino alla 


finestra. 


XS 
.E un treno espresso o locale? 
bY 
oF, questaslastrad arper’.. .Mi...<..% 2 


,Possiamorarnivare aso cic.st es 


prima di notte? 


.Pud dare una spinta alla mia auto? 


. Per favore, mi porti alla rimessa pid 


vicina. 


.Vorrei ritornare al mio albergo 


(hotel). 


. Desidero prendere un bagno. 
. Vorrei vedere alcuni luoghi storici. 
. Vorrebbe tenermi pronto un tassi? 


. Per favore, portate le mie valigie alla 


stazione. 


. Vorrei che questo fosse mandato a 


casa mia. 


. Vorrei farmi riservare una tavola per 


le 8 di stasera. 


. Posso avere della moneta spicciola? 
. Ho perduto una valigia da vestiti. 
. Avete ragione. Ho shagliato. 


. Posso Jasciare un messaggio? 


. 


is 


on 


3. 


4. 


D. 


cf 


8. 


oO 


10. 


2% 


13. 


14. 


1: 


16. 


PRONUNCIATION 


Vohr-ray-ee prayn-day-ray ah noh-loh 
oo-nah say-dee-ah loon-gah. 
Vayn-day-tay loh-zeeoh-nay “suntan” 
(payr ab-brohn-zahr lah payl-lay) ? 
Vohr-ray-ee fahr-mee_ree-sayr-vah- 
ray oon poh-stoh nayl tray-noh. 
Payr poeah -chay- ray, oon posh-toh 
vee-cee-noh ahl-lah fee-nay-strah. 
Ay oon tray-noh ays -prays- soh oh 
loh-cah-lay ? 


Pohs-seeah-moh ahr-ree-vah-ray ah 
pree -mah dee noht-tay? 


Poo-oh dah-ray oo-nah speen-tah ahl- 
lah meeah ahoo-toh? 


Payr fah-boh-ray, mee pohr-tee ahl- 
lah ree-mays-sah peeoo vee-chee-nah. 


Vohr-ray-ee ree-tohr-nah-ray ahl 
meeoh ahl-bayr-goh (hotel). 


. Day-see-day- roh prayn-day- ray oon 


bah-nioh. 


Vohr-ray-ee vay-day-ray ahl- coo -nee 
loo-oh- ghee stoh-ree- chee. 


Vohr-rayb-bay tay-nayr-mee prohn- 
toh oon tahs-si? 


Payr-fah -voh-ray, pohr -tah- tay lay 
mee-ay vah-lee- jay ahl-lah stah-zee 
-oh-nay. 


Vohr-ray-ee kay kway-stoh fohs- say 
pohr- tah-toh ah cah -sah mee-ah. 


Voh-ray-ee fahr-mee ree-sayr-vah-ray 
oo-nah tah-voh-lah payr lay 8 (oht- 
toh) dee stah- say- rah. 


. Pohs-soh ah-vay-ray dayl-lah moh- 


nay-tah speech-choh-lah ? 


.Oh payr-doo-toh oo-nah vah-lee-jah 


dah vay-stee- tee. 


. Ah-vay-tay rah-joh -nay. Oh sbah-lee- 


ah-toh. 


. Pohs- soh Jah-shee -ah-ray oon mays- 


saj-joh? 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN AUGUST 


1-2. Bushman's Carnival..Winton, Queensland, Australia 
1-10. Danish Industries Fair.......Fredericia, Denmark 
#15. Int*l Music Festival........e.es:sMenton, France 
Bere e MRE NOSTIVEL. wiles ewe sien cee vee be aeR EK Yugoslavia 
Aug.-Sept. Athens FOStIVAl. . ss cncsuswe ee se AtLDONS, Greece 
2-3. Grand Prix Motorcycle Races....Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
pea. Fair of “St. Walter......e»+-.eGuimaraes; Portugal 
2-10. Bullfight Festival. ovescsceccceceseMalaga, Spain 
53. Miss Muscle Beach Contest......Santa Monica, Calif. 
5-4. World Flying Model Championships..Cranfield, England 
4-7. Diamond Jubilee Pageant...........-Anaconda, Mont. 
4-9. Western N.C. Fair......++.«.eHendersonville, N.C. 
5-9. Dublin Horse Show Week..........--eDublin, Ireland 
6. St. John's Annual Regatta...St. John's, Newfoundland, 

ge Canada 
6. Kanto FOSGEVAL . ws ce sepccecesccseceevecAkita, Japan 
Pate MOTNGM MAR ORIL. «~ «<'s sien ed oc dines ens ob rGLnyra), Net. 
7-9. Centennigl Celebs..........-Squamish, B.C., Canada 
7-14. Acadian Festival......Church Point, N.S., Canada 
8-17. Alsace Wine Fair.........eeceeeesssCOlmar, France 
9. Ulster Grand Prix Motorcycle Race...Dundrod, N. Ireland 
9. Rhine-in-Flames Fireworks........Rhineland, Germany 
9-10. Nat'l Men's Distance Swim Meet.Lake Placid, N.Y. 


5 9-15. Feast of ASSUME LOM wie aletete susniel cuiclareneneitruol- Austria 


10. $1,000 Nat'l Trout Derby.........Livingston, Mont. 
11-16. Renfrew Centenary Celeb...Renfrew, Ont., Canada 
eset) gree Tee LOUPTICUNCIIN «eevee etelsss/ereie se cleo 6 66 GLE LOG. etl. 
13-16. State Championship Horse Show.....Raleigh, N.C. 
13-17. Old Spanish Days Fiesta...Santa Barbara, Calif. 
13-17. Annual Nat'l Autorama........Springfield, Mass. 
14-235. Int "1.Puppet Festival....°.......hLiege, Belgium 
14-Sept.-6. Int'l Music FeStival.......Lucerne, Switz. 
15-17. Our Lady of Agony Fair...Viano do Castelo, Portugal 
15-17. Battle Day Celebrations.........Bennington, Vt. 
16-17. Fiddlers' Meet...csccceeeececeeeeee+ROrOS, Norway 
16-17. Kids Western Jamboree......-Estes Park, Colorado 
16-18.- Shepherds' Festival.........-.eFribourg, Switz. 
eee OL SC SOO Wiel sus slence wietele vile eves ele'ele oc ee DOLNLeEnem, Conn. 
18.-Sept. 1. Pacific Nat'l Exhibition...Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada 

ice 2 eee ACIOM Nel dl eisielealel sieitleicic sie eel sis eee LUO DLO COLORaAdo 
19-24. European Athletic Championships.Stockholm, Sweden 
20-25. St. Dionysios Processions.....Zakynthos, Greece 
20-Sept. 6. Canadian Nat'l Exhibition.Toronto, Ont., Can. 
20-Sept. 20. Int'l Trade Fair............Izmir, Turkey 
51-26. Test Mateh Cricket.....seecceeeeeLOndon, England 
21-Sept. 9. Art Antique Dealers Fair...Delft, The Nether- 
lands 

Doma Te MO LOT moO O Wes ciels cle clelerccis © ol és----OyVCney, AUS Lraliva 
23-Sept. 2. Trade Fair............Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
23-Sept. 6. Annual Amusement Fair...Luxembourg City, Lux- 
embourg 

24-Sept. 7. Int'l Film Festival..........Venice, Italy 
24-Sept. 13. Edinburgh Int'l Festival.Edinburgh, Scotland 
24-Sept. 21. Finnish Design Cavalcade..Helsinki, Finland 
Oreo. Gilt SHOW<e<<se0ce+ee es Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
27-30. Western Montana Fair....-.+.e+.e.-Missoula, Mont. 
28-30. Eastern Montana Fair......-.+..Miles City, Mont. 
29-Sept. 1. 246th Fiesta.........-Santa Fe, New Mexico 
29~-Sept. 6. New York State Fair.........Syracuse, N.Y. 
29-Sept. 7. Wine Fair..........--Ljubljana, Yugoslavia 
30—Sept. 1. Nat'l Bench Rest Rifle Shoot...Johnstown, N.Y. 
30-Sept. 14. St. Erik's Trade Fair.....Stockholm, Sweden 
31. Twinorama Contest........-eHuntington Beach, Calif. 

POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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See America 


from 


Your Armchair! 


Smm-16mm 
TRAVEL 
MOVIES 


NOW in 8mm COLOR TOO! | 


YOSEMITE WONDERLAND 
America’s most popular National Park 
is captured in this camera painting of 
its unspoiled scenic marvels. You'll see 
Bridal Veil Falls, Mirror Lake, Half 
Dome, Cathedral Spires and more of 


an Soc 


FLORIDA’S HIGH SPOTS 


You'll thrill to the panorama of plush 
hotels, the fast action at Hialeah and the 
delightful bathing beauties at Cypress 
Gardens. There’s unusual entertainment, 
too, at the Parrot Jungle, Reptile Farm 
and Marine Studios. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


PRICES INDICATED FOR ONE TITLE 
ONLY 


SPECIAL COLOR EDITIONS 
8mm ~ 
Headline $3.95 Complete $12.95 
16mm Sound De Luxe $47.25 
BLACK & WHITE EDITIONS 
8mm : 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline 
Complete $5.95 Complete 
16mm Sound De Luxe $22.95 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


- 415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y.17 


$2.95 
$9.75 


Jie. 
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SHE STEPPED 
from a 
SLUM 


into a 
KING’S VILLA 


Little Nathalie in the two years of her life has known desertion, cruel 
poverty and hunger. Her mother and she were abandoned by her father. 
Handicapped by Nathalie’s need of her, the mother could not find work. 
Penniless, the landlord threatened to evict them from their miserable one room 
in the slums of Paris. Distracted and not knowing where to turn, hungry and 
with no food for her child, the mother begged shelter for Nathalie in a CCF- 
affliated Paris orphanage. It was filled to capacity and money was very short, 
but pity won over prudence and she was admitted. She thereby stepped from 
a slum into a king’s villa, for the orphanage occupies what was once a summer 
home erected for Henry the First of France. Here in this quaint and beautiful 
old place, Nathalie now lives with 100 happy and charming children. 

There are many little Nathalies in France—helpless infants, sickly from 
bad and insufficient food, children of the streets, children of lost or ‘indifferent 
parents, all deplorably in need of help and a friend. They can be ‘‘adopted”’ 
like Nathalie is, and have a safe and wholesome home in France—or in any 
of the countries listed below. The cost to the contributor is the same in all of 
these countriese—$10 a month. The contributor receives the child’s name, 
address, picture and story and may correspond with his child. 


COUNTRIES: 


For Information Write: Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Bur- 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy 


ma, Finland, France, Free China, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, 


Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 


Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 


for one year in 
(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year), 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 


I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 

Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 


laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Western Germany, American Indians, or 


greatest need, 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 264 affiliated orphanages 
in 34 countries is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 25 million meals a year. It is reg- 
istered with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration of the 
U. S, Government. It is experienced, 
economical and conscientious. 


Alaskan © 
Fliers 


TRAVEL’S FISHING ADVENTURE 
—— eee, ee ee eee ese Eee 


BY ROBERT LEE JOHNSON 


of fish-filled lakes and streams, 

most of them are accessible 
only by air. One such spot is the re- 
mote Katmai National Monument, 
in the southwestern part of the 
Territory. There, yard-long salmon 
and trout and fighting greyling and 
pike abound, awaiting the fisher- 
man’s lure. 

Northern Consolidated Airlines 
of Alaska has made things easy for 
the fisherman who would like to try 
out Katmai. The airline, one of 
Alaska’s oldest, operates a string of 
fishing camps in the area that are 
overseen by a veteran bush pilot and 
fisherman. 

Katmai National Monument, 
largest under the American flag, 
comprises 2,697,590 acres of wilder- 
ness. It is in the heart of the Bristol 
Bay area, the world’s largest red 
salmon spawning grounds. Rivers, 
lakes, streams and lagoons extend 
for 175 miles northeast of Katmai, 
175 miles west and 500 miles south- 
east. 

The fishing area of Katmai is bor- 
dered by the famed “Valley of the 
10,000 Smokes,” a region contain- 
ing more active volcanos than any 
other in the world. Before a huge 
eruption in 1912, the Valley was a 
quiet, peaceful place and Mt. 
Katmai was a Showcapped land- 
mark. Then, from June 2 through 
June 6, a series of earthquakes oc- 
curred. Great flows of incandescent 
sand flowed for fifteen miles, con- 
suming everything in their paths. 
The sand, on cooling, was about 


. LTHOUGH Alaska has thousands 
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100 feet thick. Shortly after the sand 
flow, a series of explosions burst 
from the top of Mt. Katmai. Gas 
and volcanic ash rose into the 
stratosphere. Ash and hot pumice 
fell as far as 100 miles away. The 
dust formed a thin haze over the 
world that summer. It created spec- 
tacular sunsets and measurably 
lowered the earth’s temperature in 
North America, Europe, Asia and 
northern Africa. It was the second 
biggest explosion to shake the 
earth’s crust in recorded history. By 
1950, volcanic activity had dwindled 
considerably, but there still jare 
many steam spouts issuing forth in 
the pock-marked,anoon-like Valley 
of 10,000 Smokes, ~. 

Today, Katmai’s contrast remains 
—lush vegetation, rivers and lakes 
bordered by the weird Valley, where 
nary a weed pokes its head above 
the barren, sandy wasteland. 
Northern Consolidated fishing trips 
feature sightseeing flights over the 
Valley area. 

The five fishing camps—Brooks 
River, Grovesnor, Kulik, Battle and 
Coville—are accessible only by air, 
and feature warm, comfortable ac- 
commodations. 

Brooks Camp consistently is the 
best producer and is Testricted to 
fly fishing. Rainbow and Dolly Var- 
den trout and greyling abound here, 
with sockeye salmon the prize catch 
later in the summer. Watching them 
leap Brooks Falls is a spectacular 
sight. They make only one trip back 
to fresh water to spawn and die. 

Normally, fishing in the Katmai 
camps is done with unbarbed hooks. 
Catching enough for dinner takes a 
matter of minutes. From then on, 
fishing is for sport and the catches 
are returned to the waters. 

This summer, Northwest Orient 
Airlines, which serves Alaska with 
more flights than any other air car- 
rier, and Northern Consolidated are 
cooperating to offer fishermen tours 
to Katmai. Each Friday, a North- 
west DC-6B ‘‘Fisherman’s Special” 
flight leaves Minneapolis-St. Paul 
for Anchorage, flying via Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. There, fishermen 
board an NCA DC-3 for a flight to 
King Salmon, on the coast of Bristol 
Bay. From there, they fly into 
Katmai on pontoon-equipped Twin 
Engined Cessna “Bushmasters,”’ 
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Do You 


Laugh Your 
Greatest 
Powers 
Away? 


THOSE STRANGE 
INNER URGES 


You have heard the phrase, 
“Laugh, clown, laugh.” Well, that 
fits me perfectly. I’d fret, worry and 
try to reason my way out of diffi- 
culties—all to no avail; then I’d 
have a hunch, a something within 
that would tell me to do a certain 
thing. I’d laugh it off with a shrug. 
I knew too much, I thought, to 
heed these impressions. Well, it’s 
different now—I’ve learned to use 
this inner power and I no longer 
make the mistakes I did, because I 
do the right thing at the right time. 


This FREE BOOK 
will prove what 


your mind can do! 

Here is how I got started right. 
I had heard about hypnosis reveal- 
ing past lives. I began to think 
there must be some inner intelli- 
gence with which we were born. 
In fact, I often heard it said there 
was; but how could I use it, how 
could I make it work for me daily? 
That was my problem. I wanted to 


iit, 
% 


learn to direct this inner voice, 


master it if I could. Finally, I wrote — 


to the Rosicrucians, a world-wide 
fraternity of progressive men and 
women, who offered to send me, 
without obligation, a free book en- 
titled The Mastery of Life. 


That book opened a new world ~ 


to me. I advise you to write today 
and ask for your copy. It will prove 
to you what your mind can demon- 
strate. Don’t go through life laugh- 
ing your mental powers away. Use 


the coupon below or write: 
Scribe X.Q.K. 


USE THIS GIFT COUPON 


SCRIBE X.Q.K. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of The Mastery of 


Life, which I shall read as directed. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA e¢ NOT A RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
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Arm-long rainbow trout, Dolly Varden char, sockeye salmon reward airborne Alaskan anglers. 


which land on any one of Katmai’s _ 


lakes and streams and taxi right up 
to the fishing camps. 

The flight to Alaska is almost as 
exciting as the fishing itself. After 
leaving the Twin Cities and Edmon- 
ton, the awesome Canadian Rock- 
ies are spanned. Prior to landing at 
Anchorage, the plane dips north- 
ward to give passengers a close-up 
view of 20,300-foot Mt. McKinley, 
highest peak on the North Ameri- 
can continent, silhouetted in the 
perpetual light of a far north dawn. 

West of Anchorage, rugged peaks 
such as inspiring Iliamna and bold 
St. Augustine, with smoke plumes 
rising from their crests, greet the 
traveler. Mountainous country gives 
way to coastal lowlands around the 
King Salmon Bristol Bay area, but 
peaks reappear on the final leg of 
the trip into Katmai. 

These all-expense trips provide 
real “get away from it all’’ stays at 
fishing camps that have no tele- 
phones, TV, trucks, buses or even 
automobiles. The only connection 
between the Katmai camps and the 
world outside is via airplane, the 
sole communication by radio. Fa- 
natic fresh-water anglers are left 
with no more distraction to the 
pursuit of their sport than an occa- 
sional word of advice from expert 
guides—plus the sound of the cook’s 
gong at appropriate intervals. Dur- 
ing summer months there is practi- 
cally no darkness, the sun shining 
nearly 24 hours every day. With the 
addition of a hunting license, an- 
gling can be varied with a try at 
brown bear, moose, lynx, fox, wolves 
and a variety of other wildlife. 

From Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
roundtrip air transportation to 
King Salmon will set you back 
$373.28. From New York City, it’s 
$435.43, tax included. The package 
prices from King Salmon to Katmai 
—which include air transportation, 
fishing license, accommodations and 
all meals—are $117 for three days, 
$192 tor five days, $250 for a week 
and progicssivel7up to $642 for 
two weeks. 

Angling adventurers will unques- 
tionably find Alaska fits their re- 
quirements for fighting fish and an 
exciting, little-explored area. For 
them, this vacation variety is only 
a ticket away. @) 
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By Horse: If you want to follow 
Fremont, lope after Lewis and Clark 


or dog the footsteps of Davy 
Crockett, reserve yourself a saddle 
on one of the American Forestry 
Association’s equine expeditions 
into the primitive wilderness re- 
gions of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Oregon, Colorado and New Mexico. 
Reservations on these ten-to-twelve- 
day trips rangé ‘from $200 to $250 
and the parties are limited to twen- 
ty or 25 persons.,For..your fee the 
AFA provides.you with a_ well- 
broken bangtail, guides, packers, 
wranglers, cooks—and a doctor. Per- 
sonal gear is your own affair but 
must be kept within a 50-pound 
maximum. 

Operated on a non-profit basis 
by the association, these wilderness 
wanderings steer clear of backwoods 
byways in preference to more primi- 
tive paths that penetrate to the 
headwaters of mighty rivers, skirt 
mountain glaciers and take you 
where only deer, antelope and grizz- 
lies have trod. For instance, the 
Wind River Mountdins junket, 
leading into Bridger National For- 
est, leaves August 5 from Pinedale, 
Wyo., and briefly follows the trail 
pioneers blazed en route to the 
Pacific before branching off onto 
lesser tracks. If you're a flower fan 
you'll find purple daisies, paint- 
brushes, primroses, kings crown, 
gentians and countless other 
blooms. Anglers can float flies in 
ice-cold alpine lakes for the native 
American cutthroat and geology 


buffs can find a diversity of rocks. ° 


Among the other outings are an 
August 12 trip into Wyoming's 
Teton wilderness that departs from 
Moran for a brief bus ride before 
hitting the trail; two treks into 
Colorado’s Maroon Bells-Snowmass 
high country that leave August 5 
and 16 from Glenwood Springs; an 
August 4 offering of Oregon’s Eagle 
Gap Wilderness, leaving from La 
Grande; San Juan National Forest, 
August 12 and 25 out of Durango, 
Colorado, and the Pecos Wilderness 
of New Mexico, from Santa Fe on 
September 8. 
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By Bus: Leaving Chicago every 
Monday from July 7 through 
August 25, a Greyhound Sceni- 
cruiser tour to the Black Hills of 
South Dakota offers seven days of 
Wild West sightseeing to those who 
prefer a soft seat and hotel bed each 
night to the more rugged joys of 
saddle leather and sleeping bags. 
For a fare of $154.95 plus tax, Grey- 
hound provides the aforementioned 
accommodations plus five meals on 
a roundtrip that passes through 
Milwaukee, stops for a night in 
Minneapolis, then proceeds to 


Rapid City, headquarters for a series : 


of day-long junkets to Mt. Rush- 
more, with its giant heads of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Teddy Roosevelt; Ft. Meade, dating 
from the days of Custer’s memorable 
massacre, and Deadwood, the old- 
time hangout of such characters as 
Calamity Jane and Wild Bill 
Hickok. There is also a circle trip 
around Mt. Harney, highest point 
in the U.S. east of the Rockies. 


By Ship: A cool Canadian cruise up 
the St. Lawrence to its junction with 
the Saguenay is one way to beat the 
heat for seven days. Canada Steam- 
ship Lines run this one from June 
22 to August 27 with an every-third- 
day sailing from Montreal. On an 
all-expense basis, at rates ranging 
up from $177.50, the jaunts include 
a day in Montreal, a day and night 
at the Chateau Frontenac in Quebec 
and three days at the line-owned 
Hotel Tadoussac in the same-named 
historic town. 


By Plane: Woe to the skier in sum- 
mer? Not if he has saved up $700, 
wangled a seventeen-day vacation 
and is ready to leave any Saturday 
through September from Miami 
via Panagra to the slopes of Portillo 
in the Chilean Andes. The package 
price provides twelve days of skiing, 
sightseeing in Santiago, hotel, three 
meals daily, lift fees, tips, taxes and, 
of course, air transportation. Rates 
are a bit more from northern cities. 


For added details, write ‘TRAVEL. 


Now- 
COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 
...with the scenes 


you didn’t get! 


S 


635 G Tower Bridge, London 


Hi-Fi Color Views 


as good as yourown most 
Beautiful Originals 


35mm 
(2 x 2) 


and 
Stereo (3-D) 


“You are there” with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and “Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.” Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Dept. T, Los Angeles 24, California 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1958. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Mediterranean . . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 


Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House 
5311 Johnson Drive 
Mission, Kansas 


The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher | 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 1-5. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


F YOU FRET about keeping cool 

in this asphalt asylum during 

summer, note that there are 29 
outdoor pools in the city, eight of 
them in Manhattan alone plus eight 
more indoors. At least three Man- 
hattan hotels—Henry Hudson, Sut- 
ton and Shelton—have their own 
pools for use whether you're a guest 
or not. And you can swim in salt 
water at the St. George Hotel in 
Brooklyn. There are seven city 
beaches besides famous but crowded 
Coney Island, too, probably the best 
being Riis Park, reached by subway 
and bus, and Rockaway, now ac- 
cessible by subway, both sites front- 
ing the Atlantic. .. . Excursion boats 
are also summer fun specials. In ad- 
dition to trips around Manhattan 
or to the Statue of Liberty, you can 
sail on Day Line steamers to Pough- 
keepsie via Bear Mt., West Point 
and Newburgh for $3.50 roundtrip, 
take a Wilson Line ship to Rye 


LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 


SPANISH (Ameer) FRENCH 
GERMAN e ITALIAN e JAPANESE 
MODERN GREEK e RUSSIAN 


any of 34 languages available AT HOME 


"Speak Up'’ with LINGUAPHONE 

—The World's Standard Conversational Method 
For just 20 Minutes a Day you listen to Linguaphone’s 
modern, Life-like Recordings. It is easy—AND FUN—to 
learn another language while relaxed AT HOME with 
LINGUAPHONE—the same natural way you learned to 
speak English long before you went to school. 
Only LINGUAPHONE brings 8 to 12 of the world’s best 
native language teachers into your home. You hear both 
men and women speak about everyday matters in their 
native tongue. YOU understand—You SPEAK correctly as 
they do, It’s like living in another country. 
That’s why Linguaphone is used ’round the world by edu- 
cators, governments and business firms; over a million 
home-study students of all ages. 


Send today for FREE Book and Details of FREE 


1) LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE Circles? “062904 
T-286-078 Radio City, New York 20, N.Y. 
In Canada: 901 Bleury St., Montreal | 
Please send me: (_ ) F 
| ( Details of FREE Trial. 


My languagve interest iS....cescersesscrecensscncsseecscasecssssnsaceevcen 
| Name .... 
Address .. eae . 
| GAGY I seals ¥ x State... i 
World’s Standard Conversational Method for Over Half a | 


Beach and back for $2.50 or a Long 
Island Sound cruise for $4.00, and 
enjoy its Atlantic Highlands trip 
for $2.90 until Aug. 6. Daytime or 
moonlight sailings are weekend 
features of the Keansburg Steam- 
boat Co., operating to Keansburg, 
N. J., for only $1.75, and Saturday 
night spins are a Day Line extra for 
$2.20. . . . Colored lights now play 
on fourteen-foot-high fountain 
sprays behind Rockefeller Center’s 
golden Prometheus statue from 
9:00 p.m. until 1:00 a.m.... Nearby 
Jones Beach Marine Theatre, seat- 
ing 8,200 in open air, is presenting 
spectacular production nightly at 
8:30 to Sept. 1: Song of Norway, 
with embellishments including Vik- 
ing ship, water ballet, numbers on 
ice skates. . . . Starting July 1 you 
can soft-soap your way onto bus or 
subway, as ‘Transit Authority has 
okayed tie-in deal whereby three 
coupons from any of five Babbitt 
Co. products—Bab-O, Glim, etc.— 
will be accepted as full fare. Maybe 
next step should be to let us pay 
taxes with Raleigh cigarette cou- 
pons. ... Lush 400-room motel with 
gardens, cafe, resort-like facilities, 
is currently blue-printed for erec- 
tion on expanse from 40th to 44th 
streets between 10th, Ilth Ave., 
would be first on Manhattan, 
world’s largest... . East River Park 
Amphitheatre at FDR Drive and 
Grand St. starts free concert series 
July 1, ending Aug. 5... . Newest 
nightclub is giant Cafe de Paris, 
with $6.00 minimum, at B’way and 
53rd. Elegant Forum of the 
Twelve Caesars lived up to our ex- 
pectations as one of the world’s 
finest restaurants, our selection of 
pheasant and trimmings from its 
munificent menu coming to about 


Newest Cinerama production, South Seas Ad- 
venture, spreads across its mammoth screen 
for world premiere July 15 at Warner Theatre 
prior to release in 30-odd houses around 
U.S. capable of coping with technique's 
equipment. Adventure sails audience through 
Polynesian isles aboard schooner Te Vega, 
also eyes Australia in exciting jaunt by air. 


$10.00 and you can happily go high- 
er, assured of superb feasting even 
if you choose at random . . . Renoir, 
Manet, Degas are among painters 
whose reproductions are being hung 
between ads at ten subways stations 
appropriately in Greenwich Village 
area... . Those bells you hear ring- 
ing are real—if you are around the 
new Altman Memorial Carillon 
tower in High Bridge Park at noon 
or 6:00 p.m... . June 27, Flushing 
Meadow Amphitheatre — splashes 
forth for season with George 
Hamid’s Aquacircus. . Empire 
State Bldg., which attracts more 
than 1,500,000 visitors annually to 
its 102-story outlook, has created 
modern, enlarged ticket _ office 
reached from structure’s lobby or 
W. 34th St. Aerie, open until mid- 
night, offers views especially en- 
trancing during summer. . . . Aquar- 
ium at Coney Island has added five 
tanks to show off fish from metro- 
politan area—eels, killies, sunfish, 
etc.—with construction also started 
on new seal pool... . Seating just 
187, Rita Allen Theatre at 120 Mad. 
Ave. between 30th and 31st is new 
off-Bway showcase. . Ten-story 
Gallery of Modern Art, slated for 
Columbus Circle, will be designed 
by Edward Stone, creator of U. S. 
Pavilion at the Brussels Fair. . 
Shaw revival of Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession is current ‘attraction at little 
Gate Theatre, 162 2nd Ave., to be 
followed by Candida July 16 for 
three weeks . . . Fountained plaza 
before new Seagram’s Building on 
Park Ave. is already popular ren- 
dezvous site. 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


IsIToRs TO Bermuda during the 

\ 350th Anniversary next year 
will find a spruced-up Colony, 
equipped to offer pageantry, color 
and nostalgia. Theatrical offerings, 
commemorative coins, special sport- 
ing events, a collection of horse- 
drawn carriages together with an 
old-time forge and_ blacksmith’s 
shop, new parks and special church 
services throughout the year are all 
part of the ambitious pfans of the 
Trade Development Board....Roy- 
al privacy was extended to Princess 
Soraya and her mother and brother 
during their relaxing visit to the 
harbourside guesthouse, Newstead. 
... Historic Waterlot Inn combines 
a delicious menu with the tradi- 
tional charm of an old English 
country home, is adding a new, 
larger outdoor terrace, enlarged 
bar, and teakwood furniture.... 
After a series of ‘‘old-age’’ prob- 
lems, the Juxury liner Reina del 
Pacifico will be scrapped. Three 
small freighters with passenger ac- 
commodations are being built for 
the London-Bermuda-South Amer- 
ica run by the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company....Summer activities 
are in full swing at the Bermudiana 
Hotel, with barbecue meals served 
on the swimming pool terrace, and 
dancing under the stars in the trop- 
ical setting of the Sunken Garden. 
Indoors, the management has com- 
pleted redecorating 70 rooms with 
gay Calypso colors and modern 
furnishings. ...The first open-air 
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straw market has been introduced 
by Riihiluoma’s on Queen Street. 
Gaily colored straw hats, bags and 
souvenirs are available at reason- 
able prices.... The jet age comes 
to Bermuda with the addition by 
Eastern Airlines of the Electra air- 
craft, the new 400 mile jet propeller 
aircraft. ... Hollywood stars Eartha 
Kitt and Buster Crabbe so im- 
pressed by the filming facilities 
available at Darrell’s Island that 
they plan to appear in and produce 
films under separate banners... . 
The Film Studios (Bermuda) 
have been busy making a televi- 
sion serial, Caribbean Adventure. 
... After twenty major moves in a 
successful career of locale novel 
writing, famous author Col. F. Van 
Wyck Mason plans to stay put in his 
new home in Southampton. Over 
eight tons of furniture, china, linen 
and silverware were air-lifted from 
Maryland by Pan American Air- 
ways and the gigantic transplant 
took only twelve hours for door to 
door delivery....’The Marine Ter- 
race of the Inverurie Hotel is the 
most popular outdoor nightclub 
since Hal LeRoy’s return engage- 
ment to tap dance his way into the 
hearts of the audience. ...Tape- 
recordings of the strange sounds 
of migrating whales were made 
recently when the gigantic mam- 
mals passed Bermuda en route to 
their summer vacation in the Ant- 
arctic. ... The Queen has approved 
an extension of the term of office of 
Lieut.-General Sir John Woodall 
as Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Bermuda for another year 
to October 23, 1959... . Name bands 
are being introduced to Bermuda 
by the Sandys Lions Club. 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


N ACCORD with the Belgian con- 
stitution, heirs apparent to the 
throne have the right to claim 

seats as senators at the age of 
eighteen. Albert, Prince of Liége, 
age twenty-three, claimed this right 
and was admitted to the Belgian 
Senate on March 11, 1958. After a 
traditional ceremony before a full 
assemblage, the Prince took his oath 
of office and delivered an address on 
the development of Belgian trans- 
port systems, indicating the deep 
interest the Monarchy takes in this 
phase of Belgian development. . . . 
The 17th International Art Week 
of Belgium will take place from 
August 10 to 19....The two big- 
gest successes at the American 
Pavilion at the Brussels World 
Fair are the hot dogs and the Cir- 


carama.... About fifty U.S. firms, 


most of which now operate in Bel- 
gium, exhibit at the Fair. ... More 
than 250 American companies now 
have business operations in Bel- 
gium. Of these, over 150 have estab- 
lished themselves locally in manu- 
facturing or distribution. ... Almost 
1,000,000 telephones now are in 
service in Belgium and 80 per cent 
of the telephone system is auto- 
matic. In November, 1956, Brussels- 
Paris dial service was inaugurated 
and Brussels-Netherlands connec- 
tions followed this April. The open- 
ing of the Telexpo Pavilion at the 
Brussels World Fair, dedicated to 
all forms of communications, was 
the occasion for announcement of 
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between Bel- 


automatic services 
gium, Switzerland, W. Germany... . 


June and July, the Moscow Cir- | 


cus will be at the Fairground. 
Popov, the famous clown, the Cau- 
casian Horsemen, the Mongolian 
equilibrists, the tamer Dourov and 
his elephants, bears, cats, rats, 
hundreds of pigeons, canaries, hares, 
ducks, and his remarkable hippo- 
potamus are billed. ... Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s new opera, Marie Col- 
ovin, will have its world premiére 
as America’s entry at the Brussels 
Fair. 


dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


HE SCANDINAVIAN Design Cav- 


alcade which lasts through 
September displays all the 
newest artistic works of silver, 


porcelain, ceramics, printed fabrics, 
furniture, glass, china, steelware 
and other items. . .. In Copenhagen, 
The Royal Theatre’s ballet, opera 
and dramatic season begins in Sep- 
tember. The National Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra starts its regular 


Thursday and Sunday concerts, 
nightclubs reopen with winter- 
season productions, and “Look 


Around Day” is held. Tivoli Gar- 
dens, famed amusement center, con- 
tinues to mid-September... .Nor- 
way’s tourist organization has had 
an official sign made which will 
be placed outside leading and 
recognized shops. The emblem 
carries the legend “Look for this 
sign when shopping in Norway.” 

In relation to her number of in- 
habitants, Sweden has the most com- 
prehensive railway net in Europe 
with a larger number of trains than 
that of most other European coun- 
tries... . One of Copenhagen’s most 
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distinguished first-class hotels, the 
Terminus, has been highly mod-- 
ernized. It is situated across from 
the Central Terminus. A single 
room with private bath costs about 
$5.00-6.00, and a double room with 
bath $9.00-10.00. . . . It is not nec- 
essary any more to sail to Nord- 
kap, northernmost point of Eu- 
rope. It is possible to go there by 
taxi from the town of Honnings- 
vaag. For the ride there and back 
in a five-persons taxi the price is 
$10.00. ... Children under six ride 


free of charge on trains in Sweden, , 


but even so the Swedish railways 
have (as the first in the world) 
printed special small-children tick- 
ets. Children love to show such a 
ticket to the conductor. ... Danish 
hotel prices lie this year on exactly 
the same level as last, with no 
price increases. ... Rédvig Inn on 
Sealand, not far from Copen- 
hagen, is considered one of the 
best places for food in Denmark. 
The inn now has modern rooms 
equal to those of the best hotels in 
Copenhagen.... For people who 
like the wilds, Sweden arranges tent 
excursions to territories far north of 
the Polar circle. Participators ride 
in buses along the most northern 
motor roads of the world, but in 
fact live the life of the wilderness. 
The trip is very cheap: $70.00 for 
ten days.... The big hotel of the 
Students City in Oslo will this sum- 
mer be open to tourists until Au- 
gust 27. This arrangement means 
that the capital of Norway has an- 
other 1,000 hotel beds... . August 
1-3, a large children’s carnival will 
be held in the medieval town of 
Visby on the Swedish island of 
Gotland. ...The newest and most 
modern restaurant in Bergen, on 
the west coast of Norway (where 
the Atlantic liners call), is Uglen. 
Open sandwiches are especially 
good there. 


dateline... 


MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


'EXICO’S CITIES are growing so 
M fast that government wheels 
are turning to slow them 

down. Mexico City had 3,000,000 
people only four years ago. Now it’s 
nearly 4,500,000. By 1960 a popula- 
tion of about 5,242,000 is expected. 
Guadalajara, Monterrey, Mexicali 
and other cities are also mushroom- 
ing.... This year’s Labor Day pa- 
rade will be a dinger—with half a 
million paraders. ... Words will be 
flying in the capital next month 
with International Society for Gen- 
eral Semantics holding its 1958 con- 
ference in Mexico for the first time. 
Host is Mexico City College.... 
El Presidente and El! Cano are two. 
luxurious new Acapulco hotels. 
... Barbara Hutton’s shed her home 
in Mexico for a European jaunt. 
She’ll be back in October to move 
into a more comfortable little pal- 
ace in Cuernavaca. ... Life expect- 
ancy in Mexico City is as high as it 
is in the countryside: 56 years. 
Medics credit lack of smog, moder- 
ate year-round climate, and little of 
the psychological tension found in 
northern cities. ... Aging Artur 
Rubinstein thrilled capital music 
lovers with his recent concerts. ... 
More than 100 top U.S. editors cli- 
maxed a New Orleans convention 
with a sight-seeing trip into Mexico 
recently.... Mexico in- Pictures is 
the theme for Photog Don Nib- 
belink, working on an album of 
shots of Latin America for Eastman 
Kodak. ...If you’re personally 
taking silver from Mexico into 
the U.S., you’ll no longer need a 
Mexican Government export cer- 
tificate. The move was made to 
scissor red tape for shoppers. ... 
John A. Crow has done a first-rate 
job on his book, Mexico Today. 
Well-written, authentic, informa- 
tive.... Jack Mills, famed name in 
the music publishing business 
(Minnie the Moocher, Moonglow, 
Ain’t Misbehavin’, Margie, Dinah, 
etc.) is swinging through the Re: 
public on a talent search for serious 
Mexican composers. . . . Chante- 
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clair Room in Mexico City will 
turn itself into a new Men’s Grill 
shortly. . .. Canada says Mexico is 
now third after the U.S. and Europe 
as a vacation spot for its citizens. . . 

Lana Turner is due in Acapulco 
for a rest after knocking off a trio 
of pictures in England... . Joselito 
Huerta is Hecoming generally rec- 
ognized as the Man Most Likely To 
Succeed Fermin Rivera, who quit 
the bullring a year ago after a seri- 
ous heart attack.... Mexico’s adopt- 
ed a novel tax-paying plan sug- 
gested by the late Biego Rivera: 
artists who must pay property reat 
taxes will pay in paintings. First to 
pay under the néWw ‘scheme was 
muralist David M4faro Sequieros. 


dateline... 


MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


ULY IS THE “February” of the 
J summer season along the Flor- 
ida Gold Coast, especially in 
Miami Beach where it is one of the 
few months in which tourist trade 
is so good that convention business 
is not ardently wooed. ... New dec- 
orative touch on Lincoln Road, top 
shopping stretch, is winning it un- 
official name of Avenue of the Goy- 
ernors. State seal plaques which 
were used at recent Governors’ Con- 
ference at the Americana Hotel are 
being posted along the road—all 
. Fly-it-yourself (Hertz) net- 
work of plane rental offices now 
includes Miami, Fort Lauderdale, 
Key West, Naples, Palm Beach 
and Vero Beach.... All the laughs 
aren’t confined to Florida’s night 
clubs. “Horseplay’’ between por- 
poises (or bottle-nosed dolphin, as 
they are sometimes called) and 
pelicans at Marineland in St. Augus- 
tine also gets high rating on boff- 
meters.... Lady octopus at Sea- 
quarium on Rickenbacker Cause- 
way in Miami is “expecting.” 
Billy Eckstine, better known as 
“Mr. B’ to his fans, headlines at 
Fontainebleau Hotel for one week 
starting July 1....Peggy King, 
singer on the George Gobel TV 
show, opens at Americana July 8. 
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. Arthur Fiedler, of Boston Pop 
concert fame, handles baton for 
University of Miami Symphony 
Pop concert at Miami Beach Audi- 
torium on July 13, with Joan 
Fields as soloist. Martha Pineda 
will be soloist on July 20, Christian 
Pohl, conducting, and Albert Bolet, 
of the Havana Symphony, will con- 
duct on July 27, with his brother, 
George, as soloist.... The Tenth 
Annual Gold Coast Marathon of 
130 miles roundtrip between Mi- 
ami.and West Palm Beach will be 
contested July 12 and 13. Any craft 
capable of “over twenty miles per 
hour” can compete, except those 
over 25 feet or of cruiser type, and 
$3,000 in merchandise prizes will 
be awarded....It’s a lot easier to 
approach Miami Beach now—high- 
level free bridge at south end of 
eight-mile-long ocean-front city has 
been opened, eliminating necessity 
to open drawbridge (and stall traf- 
fic) everytime a fishing craft with 
towering outriggers passed through. 

. It will also be easier to find park- 
ing space around Beach’s theater 
and shopping center when double- 
decking of present parking area near 
auditorium is completed. Project 
will add 700 to present capacity. ... 
City of Miami has bought slick 
modern sports stadium, built by 
young Cuban Jose Aleman at 
cost of nearly $2,000,000, for 
$850,000. International League 
Marlins play “at home” games 
there.... Horseracing will be ab- 
sent from Florida until November, 
but the souped-up horseless carriage 
is taking up some of the slack. Week- 
ly automobile acrobatic demonstra- 
tions and wreck races are held at 


_ Hialeah and stock car racing is a 


regular feature at Medley Field.... 
Opening of Havana’s new harbor 
tunnel now set for early fall. Built 
by French firm, it is expected to spur 
growth of city into area previously 
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inaccessible. . . . Cuban capital’s 
American-managed hotels and gam- 
ing casinos (only two hours, portal 
to portal, away) are working up 
merchandise and cash “give-aways” 
to build up tourist business badly 
hit in spring by revolutionary activ- 
ities....S$.8. Florida, formerly on 
the Havana run, is now operat- 
ing on a three-day “your ship is 
your hotel” schedule to Nassau ... 
Square dancing on Miami Beach? 
Yes, three nights a week at mu- 
nicipal recreation areas. They’re 
popular, too. 
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PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


FTER THE tumultuous and lusty 
Bastille Day celebrations— 
fireworks, dancing in the 

streets, parades—much of the Paris 
population deserts the capital for 
the sea, country and mountains, and 
the tourist invasion begins. Inci- 
dentally, check on the advantages 
being offered tourists for payments 
in dollars: reductions in hotels and 
stores and a special taxless price 
for gas, also, new and simplified 
rules for entering your Car. . 

Darryl Zanuck’s The Roots of 
Heaven is terminating production 
at Boulogne studios. ... This is the 
last month for the exhibit of 
Matisse’s most important paint- 
ings, lent by various museums, at 
the Galerie Bernheim-Jeune. ... 
France’s famed Tour de France, 
the 3,000-mile bicycle endurance 
test to which Frenchmen react 
with the same fever of excitement 
as Americans to the World Series, 
ends in Paris’ Pare des Princes 
on July 19.... Ingrid Bergman 
has bought a country estate about 
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50 miles outside of Paris and is in 
midst of modernizing it....Lon- 
don’s Old Vic Theatre is the high- 
light this month for the Drama 
Festival at the Sarah Bernhardt 
Theatre, July 7 to 10 presenting 
Henry the Eighth, July 11 to 13, 
Hamlet... . Paris’ first skyscrap- 
er, on the Avenue des Gobelins, 
has been completed. It has 21 
floors and is the same height as the 
towers of Notre Dame.... This is 
Festival Month, all over France. 
The two most renowned are the 
Music Festival at lovely Aix-en- 
Provence from July 10 to 31, with 
some of the world’s greatest artists 
and opera companies; and the 
famed Prades Festival, under the 
direction of Pablo Casals, who will 
also participate, from July 3 to 21. 

. First combination bakery-bar is 
opening on Rue Marbeuf. Petits 
pains and drinks will be sold side by 
side from midnight until 6:00 a.m. 

. There are now three exception- 
ally grandiose light-sound spectacles 
going on in the Paris suburbs: Tues- 
days, Thursdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays at Versailles; Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and weekends at Vin- 
cennes; weekends and holidays at 
Compiégne. ... Outstanding exam- 
ples of French Art of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth centuries are 
on display at the Orangerie for the 
next three months. ... You may now 
park your car in the enormous 
courtyard of the Louvre, provided 
you go into the museum. A warn- 
ing: don’t leave it there after 5:30 
p-m., as it will be taken to the car 
pound....An important address 
for tourists to remember is 7 Rue 
de Balzac, right off the Champs- 
Elysées. To help visitors who have 
come for the Lourdes celebrations 
and the Brussels Fair, the French 
government has opened a special in- 
formation office to inform them of 
available hotel rooms in Paris, 
Lourdes and Brussels. The office 
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also serves as general information 
center for all tourists, changing 
money, issuing gas coupons, etc... » 
Aristocratic Avenue Foch, Paris’ 
Park Avenue, is the latest street to 
give up its nineteenth-century gas- 
lights for fluorescent lighting.... 
Fresh trout cooked in almonds, 
and one of the best steaks in 
town, are the specialties at Chez 
Yvonne, 8 rue Notre Dames des 
Victoires. About $3.50 each, with 


wine. 
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ROME 


By Robert Deardorff 


FFERING street parties, operas, 
O ballets, horse races and new 
beaches, Italy swings into 

July with something for everyone. 
To make it easier to get here, the 
state railroad has finished electrifi- 
cation of the Paris-Milan-Venice 
line.... A new organization has 
sprung up to meet the capital’s 
room shortage. Called At Home 
in Rome, it provides de luxe rooms 
with private bath and breakfast in 
distinguished homes belonging to 
counts, barons, dukes and just plain 
rich people, giving you a chance to 
break out of hotel living and meet 
English-speaking Roman families. 
Cost: $10.00 a day for a double 
room, $8.00 a day single. For reser- 
vations, write At Home in Rome, 
Viale Somalia 28, Rome, or phone 
81-70-63. ...In Florence, the Mag- 
gio Musicale is still going strong, 
making it probably the longest May 
on record. On July 2, 3, 5 and 6 the 


La Scala Ballet will come down - 


from Milan to dance in the Boboli 
Gardens.... Later in the month 
(22-26) at the Pitti Palace there’s 
an elegant fashion show.... Over 
on the Adriatic Americans are 


discovering Riccione, 
flowers, pine trees and golden 
beach. A tiny, charming resort, it’s 
also cheap—$3.00 a day or less for 
room and meals....On July 2 the 
mad fifteenth-century horse race 
called the Palio rips around the cen- 
tral piazza in Siena. While there, 
take time to roam through the 
wonderful gothic streets and visit 
the twelfth-century cathedral. ... In 
Nervi, seaside resort near Genoa, 
more dancing, with international 
ballet troupes leaping about from 
July 10 to 31. ..;. As for opera, well, 
on these soft, star-filled nights top- 
rank sopranos are singing just about 
everywhere they can find an outdoor 
stage, and tenors are pretending to 
listen while they fidget and wait 
their turns—in Rome at the mag- 
nificent Baths of Caracalla, in 
Naples at the Arena Flegrea, in 
Verona (from July 24 till August 
17) at the Roman Arena. Since 
Italians don’t use amplifiers, sit as 
close to the performers as you can. 
From the back rows at Caracalla 
you might think you’re at a pan- 
tomime. ... Rome, crowded with 
museums, now has another one— 
National Museum of Oriental Art, 
just opened in Palazzo Brancaccio, 
filled with superb ceramics, bronzes 
and ivory and jade sculpture from 
Iran, China, Tibet, Japan and way 
stations in between. ... Trastevere, 
the capital’s bohemian Greenwich 
Village, cuts loose with street 
singing, dancing and_ general 
merriment when it celebrates the 
Festa de Noantri July 21-28. Go 
over for an evening meal in a trat- 
toria and have a look at the fun. . . 
Mitzi Gaynor is here on a visit prior 
to the South Pacific opening... 
Believe it or not, there’s now an out- 
fit called the Roman New Orleans 
Jazz Band. The combo makes the 
rafters rock during jam_ sessions 
held every Thursday, Saturday and 
Sunday night in the cellar of Ru- 
gantino’s, a restaurant at Piazza 
Sonnino 39. Inexpensive, cornpone 
entertainment with a Roman beat. 

. Tivoli’s Villa d’Este is all lit 
up for the summer. Every Tues- 
day, Thursday, Saturday and Sun- 
day evening from now until October 
the fountains will be illuminated 
from 8:30 to 11:30 p.m. 
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TRINIDAD 


By Bill Hitchins 


N AN EARLY morning in Bar- 
bados you can see the tradi- 
tional sailing boats going 

out to fish for that strange delicacy, 
the flying fish, scooped from water 
in nets. It is not peculiar to the isle, 
but Barbados is probably the only 
place where they eat it. It’s de- 
licious, too....The old, Hastings 
Hotel, near Barbados’s capital, 
Bridgetown, has been demolishéd 
for the construction ‘of an all- 
airconditioned hotel named the 
Caribee expected to be finished 
by December. ... Fireworks will 
be bursting in the Caribbean in 
July, but not only on the Fourth, as 
in Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin 
Islands. Martinique and Guade- 
loupe, as parts of France, celebrate 
Pubye 14 of ‘course. «:~...J Avianca Air- 
lines increased the proportion of 
tourist class seats to first class in 
its airliners on the Jamaica run, 
while British Overseas Airways an- 
nounced that the “whispering 
giants,” the Britannias, will be on 
the New York-Caribbeah run by 
September. British West Indian Air- 
ways, too, increased flights for the 
expected rush. ... Over in Jamaica, 
La Ronde, the North Coast night 
club, has announced that it will not 
close this summer, as in the past. ... 
Martin’s Tours in Jamaica has 
put metered taxis on the road in 
Montego Bay—no more fare bar- 
gaining in the North Coast resort. 
. .- New hotels are still popping up 
in Jamaica. One wing of the Mar- 
rakech, at Ocho Rios, has been com- 
pleted with work already in progress 
on the next and ground has been 
broken for Canadian millionaire 
Garfield Weston’s hotel at pictur- 
esque Frenchman’s Cove, Port An- 
tonio. Montego Beach Hotel is 
adding a fourth floor and the old 
Shaw Park Hotel is planning a new 
wing.... For sporting fans, July is 
basketball season in Puerto Rico, 
soccer in the West Indies Federa- 
tion, plus polo in Barbados. . . . It’s 
horse racing time on July 4 in St. 
Croix, V.I., and July 26 begins the 
Jamaica Turf Club Meet at Little 
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Ascot.... Puerto Rico celebrates 
the feast day of La Virgen del 
Carmen on July 16 with colorful 
regattas, fireworks, dances and 
parades and follows this up July 
25th with more boat races and 
parties to celebrate the Anniver- 
sary of the Commonwealth. ... 
July 17 is the birthday of Luis 
Munoz Marin, governor of Puerto 
Rico, who paved the way for Com- 
monwealth status. 


dateline.... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HAT ARM of the Danube the 
OD Gennes call Old Danube or 

Alte Donau is a wonderful spot 
for swimming, sailing and rowing, 
and the huge swimming area with 
pools, cabins and all kinds of sport 
activities draws thousands of fugi- 
tives from the city. Sailboats cost 
about 75 cents an hour and are light 
boats easily navigable and safe. ... 
The flowers at Sch6nbrunn castle in 
Vienna’s thirteenth district are a 
wonderful surprise even for the 
native Viennese this summer..:. 
The museum in Eggenburg, north 
of the Danube, has an interesting 
exhibition of ladies’ ornaments and 
jewelry spanning 5,000 years, with 
precious gems of bygone ages.... 
The Grand Riding Tournament in 
the Freudenau in Vienna’s Prater 
will this year receive an illustrious 
guest when Prince Bernhard of 
Holland with one of the Dutch 
princesses will pay a visit.... This 
year’s wine-fair in Langenlois in the 
plain north of the Danube was 
again a riotous and happy affair 
and the charming little town was 
again pronounced queen of the 
vine....If you want to see the 
Vienna Woods as the Viennese see 


a el 


them and not follow the route of 
the guided tours, take the road 
out to Hiitteldorf, one of Vien- 
na’s outer districts, to the charm- 
ing new restaurant and espresso 
in the middle of the Vienna woods 
where you will probably meet 
only Viennese—the Jubilaums- 
warte which will not disappoint 
you....And for excellent wines 
and food in the city, the restaurant 
Adria Jadran with its Jugoslay 
specialties served in a charming 
garden will satisfy even the most 
extravagant tastes.... With caba- 
rets and other indoor amusements 
on the point of closing for the sum- 
mer, the Heurigens in Grinzing 
and Sievering are overrun and it is 
better to visit them on the quieter 
week-days, when there is at least a 
place to park the car....The Al 
bertina museum in Vienna's first 
district is showing an interesting 
exhibition of old masters which the 
city has recently acquired... . For 
saddle enthusiasts, Laxenburg, half 
an hour’s ride from Vienna, is a 
lovely old park with extensive wild 
woods and meadows where riding 
is pure joy.... Those little yellow 
motorcycles on the roads mean 
help for the driver in distress— 
their letters OAMTC mean Aus- 
trian Automobile Touring Club. 
. .. Bregenz in Vorarlberg is again 
planning a wonderful program for 
this year’s Festival with Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis and Smetana’s The 
Bartered Bride on the program. ... 
Viennese are eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of foreign groups of sing- 
ers, including the Orpheus Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona. ... Crowds 
of visitors will again be visiting the 
fabulous narcissus fields of Maria- 
zell and the scent will haunt them 
for weeks after. ... Salzburg’s new 
idea of publishing a weekly in- 
formation bulletin of. the most 
important events will delight all 
summer guests. 
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HEN WASHINGTON crossed 
W the icy Delaware, Sherman 

burned his way to the sea 
and Pickett dashed to ill-fated glory, 
they—and other famous American 
generals—didn’'t stop to think their 
actions would provide sights for 
tourists in years to come. Yet their 
deeds and the places where they and 
thousands of others fought comprise 
some of the nation’s foremost travel 
attractions. Most tourists, of course, 
will include a famous battlefield or 
fort in their sightseeing if vacation 
plans happen to take them near 
such locales, but few concentrate 
chiefly on just these spots. Hence, if 
you're wondering how to spend 
your next trip, consider a tour of 
America’s hallowed grounds. It’s 
simple, and the rewards are great. 
What’s more, by making these his- 
toric places the target of your trip, 
you'll not only relive some of the 
great moments of American history, 
but you'll also be able to enjoy a 
wealth of recreation, scenery, good 
food and other fine sightseeing that 
almost comes naturally in these sec- 
tors. 

Almost all of the foremost mili- 
tary spots are pin-pointed by at 
least a marker or monument. Admit- 
tedly, despite the historic signifi- 
cance, present-day sightseeing can 
be very dull if there’s nothing more 
than a sign, and while you might 
want to stop at such a place, this ar- 
ticle recommends only the more 
dramatic locales. And there are 
enough of them all over the country 
which, with the aid of a road map 
and a little imagination, you can 
link up into several top-notch vaca- 
tion jaunts. Most are on or just off 
main routes, and so your task is 
simplified. 


Here, in capsule form, are some 
of the more outstanding ones for 
your consideration and vacationing 
pleasure. 

Connecticut. On, State 58 between 
Bethel and Redding Ridge lies /s- 
rael Putnam Memorial Camp- 
ground, sometimes called Connecti- 
cut’s Valley Forge. Like the Penn- 
sylvania counterpart, it may not be 
much of a battlefield, but the re- 
stored palisade and blockhouses— 
plus the Colonial Museum with 
Revolutionary War relics—help you 
relive the days when General Put- 
nam and his New England troops 
quartered for action against the 
British. 

Maryland. The Old Line State has 
two old military attractions, and 
without question Fort McHenry 
takes top honors. At the entrance to 
Baltimore’s inner harbor, this Na- 
tional Monument—built just after 
the Revolution—was the inspiration 
point for Francis Scott Key’s The 
Star Spangled Banner during the 
war of 1812. Quite naturally, lore of 
the National Anthem ranks high— 
but there’s more in this star-shaped 
fortress now restored to its Civil 
War appearance. Aside from harbor 
views, you'll see the Bowie Collec- 
tion of firearms (including the der- 
ringer that killed Lincoln), the 
commandant’s office and the officers’ 
quarters and mess, the old powder 
magazine, a relief map and George 
Gray’s painting of the historic bom- 
bardment of the fort that inspired 
Key, age-colored documents, and 
War of 1812 relics. 

Maryland’s other military lode- 
stone is Antietam National Battle- 
field Site, scene of one of the Civil 
War’s bloodiest fights in which 
more than 26,000 men were casual- 
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ties and six generals lost their lives. 
There are monuments and markers 
to help you follow stages of the bat- 
tle—plus a museum with relics of 
the fight, the Antietam National 
Cemetery and a Monument to the 
Civil War Dead. 

Massachusetts. Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment and Old State House in the 
Boston area mark a moral victory 
and the site of the Boston Massacre, 
but head for the section where the 
fight for independence began—Con- 
cord and Lexington less than an 
hour away. Lexington, as it’s a hair- 
breadth nearer Boston, won the dis- 
tinction of being the community 
where the first Revolutionary War 
skirmish took place. Capt. John 
Parker and his men got the worst 
of the first volley, but the Patriots 
made up for that at Concord where, 
by “the rude bridge,’ they won 
the war's first big battle. Minute 
Men statues in both towns com- 
memorate the deeds, but the Con- 
cord battle site with its bridge over 
the Concord River, graves of 
British mercenaries under arching 
shade trees and historic buildings 
such as Old Manse, Antiquarian 
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Cyclorama Building in Atlanta houses dramatic circular painting of major Civil War battle. 


House, The Wayside, Orchard 
House and others is the most out- 
standing. 

Michigan. Here the attraction is not 
a battlefield but a fort, namely Old 
Fort Mackinac on Mackinac Island. 
With other structures, it commemo- 
rates the pioneer and fur trade days 
of the late Eighteenth Century and 
early Nineteenth Century. To visit 
the island without going to the fort- 
museum is like going to Grand Can- 
yon Village and turning your back 
on the mighty gorge. 

New Jersey. Like New England, the 
Garden State dwells in the glory of 
the Revolution. Foremost locale is 
958-acre Morristown National His- 
torical Park, in three units near 
Morristown. ‘They are Jockey Hol- 
low, Fort Nonsense, and Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters and Historical 
Museum where Washington and his 
army spent two winters. The origi- 
nal and reconstructed buildings 
contain many relics amid fine scen- 
ery. 

New York. Old forts seem to dom- 
inate the Empire State military 
scene, but there were Revolutionary 
War battles aplenty, too, and many 


of them took place near these out- 
posts. Fort Ticonderoga, which also 
figured in pre-Revolution battles, 
undoubtedly is the top New York 
spot, having gained fame when 
Ethan Allen and his Green Moun- 
tain Boys took it without a struggle 
in 1775. Today it’s a wonderfully 
restored fortress complete with can- 
non, uniforms, old documents, 
plenty of ‘“‘mood” and a well-marked 
colonial battlefield. Not far away 
stands Fort William Henry at Lake 
George, more than 200 years old and 
nicely restored with lots of the mid- 
Eighteenth Century items. Still an- 
other is Old Fort Niagara, north of 
Youngstown, with the only French- 
fortified castle in the U. S. plus 
drawbridge, 52 mounted cannon, 
shot furnace and five pre-Revolu- 
tion structures. And among others 
are Old Fort Ontario near Oswego 
and Fort Ste. Marie de Gannentaha 
at Syracuse. 

As for. fighting places: with less 
emphasis on forts, mark down 
three: Saratoga National Historical 
Park, with blockhouse, staff officers’ 
quarters, the Benedict Arnold 
“boot monument” and other sights; 
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Revolution ended at Yorktown, Va., when Cornwallis surrendered to French-American allies. 
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White Plains National Battlefield 
Site and Oriskany Battlefield (lo- 
cale of the Revolution’s bloodiest 
conflict) , east of Rome. | 

Pennsylvania. Foremost locale in 
the Keystone State—and one of the 
nation’s top sightseeing attractions 
—is Gettysburg National Military 
Park where perhaps the most deci- 
sive engagement of the Civil War 
was fought. It often seems that the 
area is a large city of monuments, 
so abundant and so closely clustered 
are the markers and statues, the 
foremost of which is the Eternal 
Light Peace Memorial. Yet this bat- 
tleground that marks the turning 
point in the War Between the States 
reeks with vivid reminders of Pick- 
ett’s charge and other heroic deeds 
whether you're looking across the 
now somnolent fields and woods or 
making believe you’re a Confeder- 
ate sniper in rugged-rocked Devil’s 
Den. Guides and maps of the fa- 
mous battle are plentiful and you 
should first familiarize yourself with 
the events of the struggle for better 
appreciation. One good. spot is the 
Gettysburg National Museum across 
from the National Cemetery where 
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Lincoln made his immortal Gettys- 
burg Address. 

Elsewhere in Pennsylvania, you 
might include Fort Necessity Na- 
tional Battlefield Site that marked 
the start of the French and Indian 
War (there are original and recon- 
structed buildings and embattle- 
ments) ; Washington Crossing State 
Park, the vicinity of the general's 
famous boat ride across the Dela- 
ware River; and, of course, Valley 
Forge, now a state park, with 
entrenchments, Washington’s head- 
quarters, a memorial chapel, mu- 
seums and reconstructed soldiers’ 
huts in an exceptionally lovely set- 
ting near Philadelphia. 

Florida. The Sunshine State, since 
its discovery by the Spaniards more 
than 400 years ago, has seen plenty 
of conflicts. Old forts in state parks, 
at Key West, Pensacola and other 
points help to recapture this lore, 
but the most fascinating sight of all 
is the oldest masonry fort in the 
U. S.—now Castillo de San Marcos 


' National Monument in St. Augus- 


tine. Dating back to the Spanish 
period of the late Seventeenth Cen- 
tury and constructed of coquina, the 


Alamo was avenged at San Jacinto, Texas, 


fortress is everything you'd expect 
a mighty bastion to be. The draw- 
bridge and moat set the proper at- 
mosphere, the dungeons are dank, 
the chapel hoary with age, the ram- 


parts broad and mighty, the walls 


massive and the views of the city 
superb—in short, here’s the epitome 


of American fortresses. Don’t miss 


it! 


through the Peach State to the sea, 
he left untold devastation and 
misery behind. You can get an idea 


of what his action meant to Atlanta 


in the huge Cyclorama depicting 
the battle around that city in 1864. 
But decisive as Sherman’s march 
was, it did not contribute to the 
state’s most important battleground 
lore. That honor went almost a year 
previously to other Union and Con- 
federate leaders who locked their 
troops in battle at what is now 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga Na- 
tional Military Park. It was the 
war’s costliest battle—-some 34,000 
men and 10,000 mules and horses 
fell victims. Today the area em- 
braces several sites: Chickamauga, 
Point Park, Orchard Knob, Look- 
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out Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge. Perhaps the most spectacular 
of these are Point Park with its dra- 
Matic views of the Moccasin Bend 
of the Tennessee River, and Chicka- 
mauga having a fine museum that 
contains the noted Fuller Firearms 
Collection, rated as one of the coun- 
try’s best. 

Sherman did get into the act at 
Kennesaw Mountain, now a na- 
tional battlefield park. Earthworks 
used in the fight are excellently pre- 
served, the paved road to the moun- 
tain crest affords superb views, and 
a museum and trail point up the 
battle. 

Earlier in time—before the Revo- 
lution—two fortresses command at- 
tention. They are Fort Frederica 
National Monument on St. Simons 
Island and Fort, Pulaski National 
Monument east of Savannah. The 
former was started in 1736 by Gen. 
James Oglethorpe and soon became 
one of the foremost British military 
points on the East Coast. Ruins of 
some of the old structures remain. 
The latter—on two islands in the 
mouth of the Savannah River—has 
been a fortified site for more than 


175 years. Now you'll see a penta- 
gon-shaped fort with moat, draw- 
bridges, parade ground, walls seven 
to eleven feet thick and, among oth- 
er things, Civil War projectiles still 
embedded in the shell-ripped walls. 
Kentucky and Louisiana. In Ken- 
tucky, Blue Licks Battlefield State 
Park is the site of the last fight in 
the Revolution, and now preserves 
the graves of those killed, plus a 
museum with Indian, pioneer and 
other displays. In Louisiana, Chal- 
mette National Historical Park, 
near New Orleans, is the area in 
which American and British troops 
fought against each other for the 
last time and in which Andrew Jack- 
son skyrocketed to fame. 

Mississippi. Although there are 
such pre-Revolution and Civil War 
sites such as Ackia Battleground 
National Monument, Brices Cross 
Roads National Battlefield Site and 
Tupelo National Battlefield Park, 
the most important one in the Mag- 
nolia State is Vicksburg National 
Military Park which all but sur- 
rounds the town of Vicksburg on 
the rugged Walnut Hills above the 
Mississippi River. Many of the old 


Cannon on Culp's Hill at Gettysburg, Pa., commemorate bloody Union-Confederate strugatese 
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breastworks, trenches, forts and oth- 
er emplacements can be seen as well 
as some 110 cannon and more than 
1,000 markers and monuments that 
enable you to follow the outline of 
the battle in 1863. Guides and tours 
are available, and the Park Museum 
with its electric maps, terrain ex- 
hibits, miniature models.and other 
displays is a fascinating starting 
point. 

North and South Carolina. Com- 
pared to neighboring states, North 
Carolina was leap-frogged by Civil 
War actions, and its two foremost 
military places are both of the 
Revolutionary period. One is 
Guilford Courthouse National Mil- 
tary Park where a visitor center has 
relics and explanatory exhibits. The 
other is Moores Creek National 
Military Park with old fortification 
remains and a wide variety of flora, 
including the rare Venus Fly trap. 
South Carolina, of course, was the 
trigger-state for the Civil War, and 
you can see the first target of the 
Confederate forces at Fort Sumter 
National Monument in Charleston 
harbor. The stone and brick fort 
was an active station until about ten 


years ago, and now may be seen on 
‘a boat ride from the city dock area. 
Another site is Kings Mountain Na- 
tional Military Park, second largest 
of its kind in the country. It marks 
the spot where American troops 
“killed, wounded or captured an en- 
tire British force of 1,100 men dur- 
ing the Rgvolution at a time when 
American morale was low. A park 
museum has a diorama of the battle 
and items of battlefield interest. 
Virginia. Of all American states, 
The Old Dominion has more im- 
portant battle sites: than. any other, 
and it was here tHa both the Revo- 
lutionary War and°Civil War end. 
ed. Almost any part of the state 
is within a stone;s*throw of some 
former point of conflict. However, 
the top Virginia military sights are: 
Manassas National Battlefield Park, 
where the battles of Bull Run were 
fought; Petersburg National Mili- 
tary Park, and Yorktown where the 
Revolution ended. 

Manassas, in addition to the usual 
markers, features a Visitors Center 
museum with an electric map show- 
ing troop movements in the battles, 
dioramas, valuable documents and 
other displays. Especially note- 
worthy is the Stone House in whose 
walls you can see shells nd cannon 
-balls that hit during the battles. 

Petersburg concentrates on show- 
ing off ten grim months of trench 
warfare betwen the armies of Grant 
and Lee. First point of call should 
be the Park Museum in the Visitors 
Center where relics, maps, models, 
talks and other displays explain the 
campaign. Then you can follow 
tour signs for 27 miles past original 
earthworks and such strong points 
as Forts Stedman and Haskell and 
Battery Five. 

Yorktown Battlefield also can be 
toured by car, and the various en- 
campments, redoubts and other for- 
tified positions speak with dramatic 
eloquence despite the softening 
mantle of grass. The National Park 
Service Visitors Center has special 
exhibits on the area which also 
boasts many fine old colonial homes, 
including Moore House where 
terms of Cornwallis’ surrender were 
drawn up as climax to the Revolu- 
tion. 

When pioneers began moving 
west across the Mississippi and then 
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Alabama monument dramatizes bravery of Civil War dead at Vicksburg, Miss., Nat'l Military Park. 


the Rocky Mountains, almost every 
western state became a_ potential 
battleground, and, in many cases, a 
fight with Indians was just around 
the next bend. Private feuds among 
individuals or groups of pioneers 
added their share of blood-letting, 
too. And there were the battles 
fought by American troops. All 
helped to carve the empire of the 
West, and a few have become im- 
mortal. Here is a quick check list 
of best military spots for western 
battlefield rambling: 

California. Battlegrounds of the 
bloody Modoc Indian War of 1872- 
73 in Lava Beds National Monu- 
ment; and Suwutter’s Fort, Sacra- 
mento, the first fortified white out- 
post in the state and now a splendid 
museum place with outstanding 
pioneer displays. 

Montana. Big Hole Battlefield Na- 
tional Monument west of Wisdom, 
preserves—with log cabin museum 
of firearms and frontier relics—the 
site of the fight between U. S. troops 
and Nez Perce Indians under the 
great Chief Joseph in 1877. Custer 
Battlefield National Monument on 
the Crow Indian Reservation marks 


the site of the Battle of the Little 
Bighorn in which Custer and his 
men made their immortal last stand. 
North Dakota. Another of the many 
battles against Indians in the 1880s 
occurred at-what is now Whitestone 


Battlefield State Park when troops — 


under the command of Gen. Alfred 
Sully were pitted against a force of 
Sioux. A museum shows pioneer 
and Indian relics as well as memen- 
toes of the fight. 

Texas. Speak of the Lone Star State 
and immediately you think of The 
Alamo, where, in 1836, ‘Texas 
patriots, including Travis, Bowie 
and Crockett, fought to the last man 
against Mexicans under Santa 
Anna. Today, the famous shrine 
reeks with past glory despite en- 
croaching modern structures of San 
Antonio and a rather garish, out-of- 
place souvenir stand. Equally im- 
portant in Texas history is San 
Jacinto Battleground Park, east of 
Houston. Of particular note here 
—where the battle resulted in Tex- 
an independence from Mexico—are 
the 570-foot-high Monument, a 
good museum on the region’s past, 
and the moored U.S. S. Texas. 
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TEP FOOT on the Continent any- 

where from Oslo to Algeciras 

between now and October 19 
and you'll be wise to mark your tour 
with a decided detour—to the Uni- 
versal and International Exposition 
at Brussels. As Europe’s undisputed 
major attraction, the World’s Fair 
expects 30,000,000 ticket buyers be- 
fore its gates are closed, but it’s one 


place you can join crowds with joy. 


You'll swarm with them across a 


494-acre enclave of enchanting ex- 


hibits Pec! together BY a Meet Of 25 
@utetrains snaking 2 foummile 
route through sixteen. mil@S@f foade 
Ways and lé6ped overhead By 16a 
PWo-seater cable cars dating am 
Sight procession across (WOvanela 
hav miles of 4 triple-wingmenworks: 
inning out'ism a 364fteoenien 
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whose nine burnished 
spheres fach measure 59 feet in 
diameter to symbolize an atomic 
crystal enlarged 150 billion times. 

It takes a day or so just to recover 
from this initial dazzle. 

To focus this whirl, get aboard 
one of those auto-trains before you 
pace too far intg the Fair. Its 30- 
cent ride of approximately 25 fhin- 
utes affords easy porigntation, espe: 
cially with a mapin your lap, and 
frequent tram stops, marked by 
modernistic tridents indicating 
nearby attractions, let you step 
from the open-sided cars at what- 
ever spot you choose to inspect first 
after your full circuit. 

Because of its commanding bulge, 
visible from downtown Brussels 
four miles away, the awesome 


Atomium 


Fountain-fronted, flag-ringed 
American Pavilion, designed 
by Edward Stone, 

is elegant centerpiece 

of lavish Brussels Fair. 
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Atomium may stand as the first 
temptation, its giant domes con- 
nected with thick tubes encircling 
escalators plus Europe’s fastest ele- 
vator. There’s no link between the 
two—tickets to the top costing $1.00, 
up the moving stairways 60 cents, 
but you can buy the combination 
foneniee 0: 

We waited 25 minutes each way 
for the elevator ride, and while the 
panoramic views from the peak let 
you look halfway across Belgium, 


‘pictures through the glass will cer-* 


tainly show up spotty unless some- 
body cleans the windows. Able to 
move the lines faster are the escala- 
tors, rising through the darkened 
Atomium interior for halts at com- 
mercial exhibits—Sylvania, West- 
inghouse—and a German beerhall. 


editor's 


report 


BY MALCOLM MCTEAR DAVIS 


As the escalators are one way only, 
you must descend on an outside, z 
multi-turn stairway from about a _ 
100-foot height. But for our acro- — 
phobic coat-clutching of the Herald — 
Tribune’s intrepid Travel Editor, A 
we'd still be up there. ; 
Despite the Atomium’s exterior — 
appeal, we recommend skipping the 
wait, the walk and even the tip-top 
view in favor of spending this time — 
at more intriguing Fair features. 
You won't, as it is, be able to see the 
Exposition properly in just a day, — 
or even two, and for every traveler, — 
time needs budgeting as much as 
money. ’ 
Personal back 
ests—Canadian, 
Venezuelan, Israé 
otherwise—will 


d-and inter- ~ 
can, British, — 
Moroccan or 
lly pre-set a 


desire to see specific government ex- 
hibits without fail. Three buildings, 
however, cap the list, symbolically 
and physically, and fortunately they 
are in cozy conjunction—the Ameri- 
can Pavilion, the Russian Building 
and the Holy See Exhibit. 

Your proudest moment as an 
American abroad will occur when 
you stand surrounded by the spec- 
tacular exhibits of the Brussels 
World’s Fair and gaze at the elegant 
splendor of the American Pavilion. 
Facing its circular sweep of amber- 
grilled richness, you will look across 
an expanse of jet-spray fountains 
twinkling amid an open concourse, 
and your elation will rise to wide- 
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Wide-lens shot shows prox- 
imity of low, graceful Am- 
erican Pavilion to hulking 
rectangular structure put 
atop long steps by U.S.S.R. 


Giant statues, slogans, tall 
pillars of somber, over-pow- 
ering Russian interior, left, 
contrast greatly with open- 
domed, airy U.S. exhibition. 


lipped awe at this regal representa- 
tion of your native land. Before the 
eyes of all Europe, America has 
triumphed. Designer Edward Stone’s 
seraphic circle has brought the U. S. 
to a new maturity in international 
participations. Indeed, beneath his 
wondrous wheel he has buried for- 
ever the cliche-ridden caricature of 
the American tourist as crass and 
uncultured, and a land given to 
erecting pigeon platforms in the 
shape of obscure Civil War generals 
should surely be ‘able to collect 
enough in a nation-wide campaign 
to honor this bold victory with a 
shining monument to Mr. Stone. 
Unfortunately, his responsibility 


for America’s appearance abroad 
did not extend to the exhibits inside 
his pavilion’s light, enchanting in- 
terior, and some of the samples dis- 
played of the U. S. at ease are only 
a dime short of disastrous. Protests 
by early visitors and journalists have 
already brought removal of some of 
the worst woes but still standing, for 
example, is a “typical” avenue of 
stores that wouk{ startle any Main 
Streeters. Other items—a group of 
toys, some household gear—could 
certainly benefit, as a show-business 
Billboard expert instantly pointed 
out, from some animation to hold 
attention. 

Ask ““Who’s ‘ responsible?” and 
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officials thread you through a knot 
of names with complex titles in the 
usual cover-up overlap but the 


ultimate buck passes to United 
States Commissioner General How- 
ard S$. Cullman whose diverse duties 
may have had him on the golf course 
when the trucks were unloaded for 
all we knew. If, however, Mr. Cull- 
man braces for the brickbats he also 
collects the kudos for the speciali- 
ties that pay off handsomely. 

Most unexpected to all is the 
astounding popularity of a battery 
of voting machines=reputedly a di- 
rect suggestion of President Eisgn- 
hower’s—which has Europeans Jos- 
tling in eager lines fox a chance to 
cast secret ballots for such subjects 
as favorite movie stars and the U. S. 
city they’d most like to visit. It’s 
exciting to see the impact of this 
ordinary American device. 

Amid the tree-studded Pavilion’s 
perimeter, its restfulness added to 
by a-large pool, cool colors and 
plenty of roaming space, numerous 
do-it-yourself gadgets let sightseers 
literally participate in America’s ex- 
hibit. One of the most popular has 
crowds jamming a _ staircase to 
watch kids or adults, who step up at 
random, try to operate ingenious 


mechanical hands originally de-. 


vised for coping with atomic equip- 
ment. Fascinated, viewers watch 
friends and relatives attempt to lift 
and replace objects from a slotted 
box. This exhibit alone, without 
flag-waving signs, underscores dra- 
matically America’s aim in letting 
all citizens enjoy its achievements. 
Other machines and push-button 
electrical layouts add to the general 
pleasure of being in the Pavilion, 
and this even extends to the photo 
murals, one of which realistically 
puts the visitor in the middle of a 
New York scene. 

Afternoon fashion shows and 
brilliant Saul Steinberg cartoons 
poking gentle fun at American traits 
such as haste are also among the 
items found fetching to foreigners, 
but the most stunning sensation of 
the show is in an adjacent building 
—Circarama. Using eleven cameras, 
Circarama—previously seen at Dis- 
neyland—throws a movie complete- 
ly around its standing audience. At 
the Fair, the film takes the viewer 
across America for a thrilling 19- 
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minute trip, and a three-language 
sound track keeps virtually any 
visitor abreast of the changing lo- 
cale. It’s an arousing presentation 
of the broad U. S. from swirling 
trafic in Times Square to the whole 
panoply of San Francisco Bay. 

Inside the Pavilion, a unique 
feature unobtrusively occupies a 
segment of the second floor—a class- 
room for children where they can 
let their creative art urges bubble 
out freely. Presented by Manhat- 
tan’s Museum of Modern Art, it 
handles local groups from schools 
and orphanages, and plenty of pa- 
per, pencils, paste and other items 
are available. Adults are not ad- 
mitted but can peer through port- 
holes at the finger-painting, scissors- 
snipping toddlers. It’s an_ ideal 
blend of international cooperation 
and has already caused agreeable 
stirs among educational authorities 
abroad. 

Another second-story section con- 
tains a soda fountain where nostal- 
gic Americans and curious foreign- 
ers line up for seats, as they do 
before the larger counter cafe at 
ground level, although prices top 
New York’s, decor is uninspired and 
food, we were told, is frightful. 

A thoughtful addition for foot- 
weary Fairgoers is the garden-like 
terrace, replete with chairs and 
tables, that totally rings the Pavil- 
ion’s upper circle. It has already 
become a favorite for rendezvous or 
rest. 

Also a part of the American sec- 
tor is a 1,200-seat theatre, its beauti- 
ful interior, complete equipment 
and excellent construction already 
causing hope for its retention when 
the other Fair buildings are dis- 
mantled. 

In contrast to all this American 
amiability looms the icy, frosted- 
glass structure of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Stolid 
and ponderous, it’s a Stone’s throw- 
away. 

You plod up 36 steps to enter the 
immense edifice and be confronted 
by giant statues of Soviet workers, 
a suspended sputnik with a constant 
ominous beep, rows of machinery 
and sight of an even more colossal 
statue of Lenin far beyond. Flank- 
ing walls are crowded with murals 
of peasants happily toiling and 
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Place Belgique is entered from main gate. 
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Belgian Congo display includes Hall of Mines. 


City of Paris building partly 


obscures larger French Pavilion 
which sports odd arm 

ectie \ ; 
extending several yards out 


above cable-car route. 
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scores of freedom-stressing slogans 
in French and Flemish. You are 
dwarfed, overwhelmed, and your 
sense of individuality, balloon-sized 
in the American Pavilion, shrinks to 
insignificance. Tread softly, here is 
power. 

Having been dimly reminded by 
those 36 steps of an approach to a 
courthouse when you didn’t have a 
hope in heaven of squaring that 
traffic ticket, you now find you are 
really in a well-tended museum. 
This arrangement automatically 
puts the Russians ahead of the 
Americans in overall organization 
and, indeed, some of their exhibits 
are certainly superior to those in 
the U. S. building. A notable ex- 
ample is the Soviet display of handi- 
craft. America has virtually none, 
surely an aspect of individuality not 
to be ignored. Magnificent lace 
cloths, woven rugs and intricately 
carved and adorned jugs, cups and 
pitchers are among the Red riches 
shown. In its art section, the Rus- 
sians top the U. S. too, in our opin- 
ion. Only early American oils and 
totally abstract moderns reflect the 
U. S. taste, but the Russians have 
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a more diverse spread. Some ex- 
pected canvases glorifying Lenin are 
nevertheless interspersed with non- 
political paintings of obvious abil- 
ity and effectiveness, and their sculp- 
ture is little short of stunning. One 
particularly large and _ stirring 
statue, signed by F. D. Fiveiski and 
labeled Plus Forts Que La Mort, 
depicts three men—two weak, one 
strong—facing death. Its open de- 
fiance of authority prompted us to 
query a Red guide as to what it 
meant to her personally. She ex- 
pressed, in English, the same feel- 
ings we had, except that apparent- 
ly, to her, the men resisted enemy 
invaders, no such occasion be- 
ing necessary against government 
agents. Later, she explained the lack 
of any modern art on view by the 
fact that the Russian people “didn’t 
take to it.” Apparently they changed 
their minds as some has since been 
added. 

Separate exhibits effectively in- 
clude aspects of the theatre—non- 
existent in the U. S. building—and 
cases of food, wine and fish, al- 
though Red labels defy analysis of 
some canned contents. Basically, 
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however, it implies abundance, just 
as models of subway stations reveal 
resplendency. Random interviews 
of visitors—excluding Americans— 
outside both the U. S. and Russian 
buildings brought consistent  re- 
sponse, however, that the people 
considered the Red exhibits strictly 
for show, the American “the way 
it-15 

Plenty of big, direct, simple 
photos and posters point out Rus- 
sian progress, especially in construc- 
tion and town planning, but a pre- 
sumably typical apartment layout 
is a somewhat dreary assemblage of 
cheap 1937 motel furnishings, in- 
cluding old-style bathroom fixtures. 
On the other hand, a big area de- 
voted to books draws surprised and 
favorable comment from European 
viewers—especially the stress on 
Shakespeare and Victor Hugo. A 
lengthy row of books in Russian, 
French and English are on sale— 
the U. S. has two newsstands—and 
naturally includes Tolstoy and 
Dostoevski but few other note- 
worthy names. In English, copies of 
Lenin’s writings plus various rem- 
iniscences of his life by friends and 
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relatives are available, plus Engels’ 
Dialectics of Nature. While we 
loitered, one book was sold, a copy 
of Essays on the Patho-Physiology 
of the Higher Nervous Activity, by 
A. G. Ivanoy-Smolensky. 

There’s hope for the American 
newsstands yet. 

Other displays may catch your 
eye, but after returning through the 
slogan-thick pillars you emerge at 
the top of those courthouse steps 
and let a little sigh escape, as 
though your fine was light after all, 
and you realize how badly the Rus- 
sian ideology experts have blun- 
dered with their heavy-handed ef- 
fect. At the same time, the guides— 
we talked at length with three— 
were warm and charming. 

From the Red terrace, you get an- 
other good view of the inspiring 
American Pavilion, and the tower- 
ing concave face of the Vatican 
building surmounted by a plain 
cross. Just a short stroll to this ex- 
hibit completes the Fair’s most un- 
usual triangle. 

If you expect rococo richness in 
the Catholic center, gear for a jolt. 
Church and chapels are unembel- 
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lished vaults of extreme modern- 


ism—gaunt, suspended crucifixes 
floating over simple altars, a hand- 
ful of unadorned pews, tall stained- 
glass windows creating not figures 
but erratic patterns of colored panes 
thickly leaded. High walls curve to 
white ceilings, like hands in prayer, 
adding to the esthetic impact. Astir 
in this solemnity are the Civitas 
Dei guides—robed monks—to ex- 
plain side exhibits which include 
models of historic churches and 
giant photo mountings of the evil 
men do unto themselves, from a 
stark picture of just barbed wire to 
an angled view of a starved child. 
It’s probably the only building 
whose displays will shake you to 
your core. 

Almost two score more nations vie 
for your entry, plus many struc- 
tures devoted to such specialities as 
transportation, art, town planning 
and soda-pop bottling. We prowled, 
paused or peeked at most of them 
but unless your arches are inde- 
structible you'll save them for an- 
other day. 

Our personal pick of the pavilions 
would definitely include the oddly 


es! 
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teepee-style British building whose 
interior is nevertheless richly regal, 
initially presenting traditional sym- 
bols of authority and justice—from 
jewelled orbs to a judge’s wig—its 
halls leading through science, liter- 
ary, art and theatrical exhibits and 
ending in a bit of England consist- 


ing of garden, newsstand and pub; 


Finland, despite its unappealing 
wooden exterior, for the superb 
ceramic and silver work plus a full 
kitchen beneath your feet, all in a 
mainly-pine structure smelling of 
the forest; Norway, for excellent 
craft displays and a patio for coffee 
sipping as you watch the parade of 
visitors and overhead cable cars; 
Morocco and Tunisia for their in- 
tricately carved mosaic frontings; 
Holland, awash with flood control 
demonstrations; the Belgian Con- 
go’s entente for exciting art, terrace 
view of the modernistic Protestant 
church, and its thatched village 
where tribes will dance during July; 
Japan, and a restful layout plus 
rock-ringed garden; Iran, with a girl 
perched at eye level weaving a com- 
plex Oriental rug; Austria, smartly 
containing a concert room and 
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original scores by such masters as 
Mozart, Beethoven and Haydn; and 
the daintiest of them all, Thailand’s 
gold-glittering pagoda, best seen 
from the elevated roadway. 

Most of the major pavilions op- 
erate restaurants but you may well 
expend an afternoon getting in and 
served. Taking from 2:30 p.m. to 
4:30 p.m., lunch at the excellent 
Swiss Pavilion was $5.00, a simpler 
meal, to cut down the waiting time, 
costing $4.00 in the Hungarian one. 
An extraordinary three-story, glass- 
enclosed adjunct of the Civitas Deas 
handles both quick eaters as well as 
regular restaurant diners—there’s a 
Swiss snackery too—and the Luxem- 
bourg layout is immense, as is 
Oberbayen, somebody’s idea of a 
German beer hall. Additional snack 
bars are clustered mainly around 
the amusement area and, of course, 
there’s that 150-place two-level cafe 


in the Atomium with fixed-price 


luncheon menu at $5.50, dinner at 

$6.00, according to the maitre d’ 

but reservations are essential. 
Although an average amusement 


area—Ferris wheel, roller coaster, 
etc.—may tempt the tykes, there’s 
also a fun-filled Children’s King- 
dom where you can check your kid 
while you see sites on your own. 

One of those sites should surely 
be the outstanding special -section 
of the Fair—Joyeuse Belgique or 
Happy Belgium, marked on some 
maps as just Folklore. This unique 
twelve-acre area is a representative 
Belgian town reconstructed in turn- 
of-century style. Hilly streets and 
narrow. lanes lead past 175 old 
houses—with numerous cafes and 
bars—winding through six public 
squares and a Grand Place. Cos- 
tumed processions and planned fes- 
tivities keep alive the ancient feel, 
with interior decors, authentic 
Gothic designs, an old Roman tower 
and typical entertainment adding to 
the air. It’s almost the equal of a 
visit to Bruges. 

At one edge of the Exposition, 
Sabena, the Belgian World Airline, 


has added a heliport for direct ar- 4 


rival if your aim is to flit to the Fair 
from out of town. As the copter 
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line’s twelve-city network stretches — 
from Antwerp (12 minutes) to 
Paris (90 minutes) and because 
hotels in Brussels will probably be 
filled—at inflated fees—such a setup 
could be a swift solution for includ- 
ing the spectacle in your European 
sightseeing. Those bent on also 
viewing Brussels [See TRAVEL, April, — 
1958] should remember to check 
with Logexpo if the posh Palace, 
pleasant Plaza or massive Metropole 
hotels are packed. Logexpo virtual- 
ly guarantees to find you a slot to 
sleep, and its HQ is at 35 rue 
Belliard. 

You might also investigate the 
complexities of Baltour, an organ- 
ization featuring a fleet of Fiats 
whose distaff drivers act as guides 
and interpreters. And Baltour also 
arranges accommodations, etc., in 
package plans. 

Whatever your personal prefer- 
ences, and wherever you are in Eu- 
rope, you won't regret adding an 
excursion to the Brussels Exposi- 
tion. There’s truly a fair world at 
the World’s Fair. @ 
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In Philadelphia, today's 
traveler can follow the Founding 
Fathers’ footsteps through 

the very buildings where 

they made a nation: Independence 
Hall, adjacent Congress Hall 
and the Betsy Ross House 

on Arch Street. TRAVEL's camera 
tours these historic memorials 
on the following two pages, 


with a particularly 


close look at the great 
bell cast to "Proclaim Liberty 


Throughout The Land..." 
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Famed Liberty Bell was 
hung in 1752 when Hall was 
still known as Statehouse 

of the Province of 
Pennsylvania. 


Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania leads 
through archway from 
exhibit-packed central 
hall of structure: 


In nearby Betsy Ross 

house in Philadelphia, 
original Stars and Bars, 

later called Stars and Stripes, 
were sewn during Revolution. 


Thousand Islands Int'l 


Bridge links New York with 
Ontario, eases motorists’ 


exploration of St. Lawrence ~ 


River vacationland. 


BY HAROLD FARKAS 
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OR ALMOST half a century the 

Thousand Islands, nature’s 

scenic wonder nestled in the 
St. Lawrence River, served as a se- 
cluded and exclusive summer haven 
for some of America’s most illustri- 
ous financial barons. The Thousand 
Islands ranked with Newport, 
Southampton and Lenox as summer 
playgrounds of the very rich. But 
with the advent of the family car 
and the opening of vast networks of 
highways, the Islands became easily 
accessible from all areas. And an 
ideal combination of scenic beauty, 
historical background and a wide 
range of recreational facilities—par- 
ticularly some of the finest fresh- 
water fishing in the world—has 
made them the mecca of several mil- 


lion tourists and vacationers an- 
nually from May through Septem- 
ber. 

Extending for about 50 miles in 
the international part of the St. 
Lawrence River, from Kingston to 
Cornwall in Canada, and from Cape 
Vincent to Massena, New York, in 
the United States, the Thousand Is- 
lands are situated in the area of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Long before American million- 
aires set up their exclusive colony 
at the Thousahd Islands, the In- 
dians had recognized the area as one 
of singular scenic charm. They 
named the islands Manatoana, 
meaning Garden of the Great Spirit. 
A French Jesuit priest named 
Poncet was the first white man to 
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view the group in 1653. Impressed 
by their vast number, he named the 
group’ Milles Iles, or Thousand Is- 
lands. Actually, there are more than 
1,800 of them set like gems in the 
broad expanse of the St. Lawrence 
River. A littJe more than half of the 
islands are on the Canadian side of 
the border. 

The largest American island is 

Wellesley, believed to have been 
named after the Duke of Welling- 
ton. On Wellesley, which is nine 
miles long and thréé miles wide, are 
the resorts of Thousand Islands 
Park, Fine View ang Westminster 
Park. Over the islamd crosses the 
Thousand Islands International 

Bridge linking the U. S. and Can- 
ada. 

The Thousand Islands are all 
things to all vacationers. The clear 
waters are excellent for swimming, 
either from the beaches or off the 
rock ledges. Boating is a popular 

‘pastime, with outboard motor and 
canoe races, sailing regattas and wa- 
ter skiing tournaments attracting 
visitors from all sections of the coun- 
try. 

For anglers the area is a veritable 
paradise. Whether from the many 
docks or from row boats which may 
be hired at nominal rentals, fisher- 


men may enjoy the delights of haul- 
ing in smallmouth black bass, wall- 
eyed pike, northern pike and the 
muskellunge that abound in these 
waters. For those who take their 
fishing seriously the services of 
guides are available. These guides 
have, over the years, also acquired 
reputations as culinary artists in the 
preparation of fish for gourmet 
tastes. Guides and boats may be 
hired for $35.00 per day for two per- 
sons, and $5.00 for each extra per- 
son. Fishing tackle is furnished but 
bait is extra. A New York State fish- 
ing permit costs $2.75 for non-resi- 
dents while a seasonal license for 
non-residents of New York may be 
had for $5.25. 

A fourteen-foot outboard motor 
boat may be rented for $9.00 or 
$10.00 a day and $30.00 per week. 
Ordinary row boats cost $6.00 per 
day and $15.00 by the week. Inboard 
boats and cruisers are rented to 
qualified persons only, generally on 
a weekly basis. An inboard boat may 
be had for $10.00 to $20.00 per day, 
according to size, and a cruiser at a 
cost of $30.00 and up per day. 

Fourteen modern boat lines tour 
the intricate waters of the U.S. and 
Canadian channels, affording de- 
lightful hours of relaxation amidst 


some of nature’s most beauteous 


handiwork. During the summer sea- 


son, cruise boats leave almost con- 
stantly from Alexandria Bay and 
Clayton in New York, and from 
Gananoque, Brockville and Kings- 
ton on the Canadian side. Ranging 
from two-and-a-half to four hours, 
a cruise costs about $2.50. 

The fourteen large state parks 
have golf courses, picnic areas, sand 
beaches, bathhouses and row boats 
for rent. In addition, campsites and 
cabins are available. 

Private summer camp facilities 
outside the state park areas are nu- 
merous. Weekly rates, including 
electricity and cooking fuel range 
‘from $50.00 to $100 and up, with 
the higher priced cabins containing 
several bathrooms and having a 
boathouse on the premises. Row 
boats at these camps may be rented 
for $10.00 weekly. 

For the small fry, at Alexandria 
Bay a replica of an old western com- 
munity, called Adventure Town, has 
been set up, complete with sheriff's 
office, general store, gunsmith shop 
and stagecoach office. Costumed 
characters of the 1870 period re- 


enact famous gun duels and stage- _ 


coach chases. A genuine Wells 
Fargo stage and a narrow-gauge 
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train with wood-burning locomo- 
tive provide daily rides from late 
June to September. This year a Fish 
Fry for Small Fry is being planned. 
A school to instruct youngsters in 
the fine points of the art of fishing 
will be conducted by expert anglers. 
Graduates of the course, which will 
average two weeks in length, will be 
given a certificate and will qualify 
to compete in a small-fry fishing 
contest. Winners will be the guests 
of the Bridge Authority at a special 
shore dinner on one of the Thou- 
sand Islands. 

The region is rich in historic in- 
terest. Many French families settled 
here in early days and a large num- 
ber of the towns of the area are 
named after these pioneers. Numer- 
ous old stone mansions and houses 
built in colonial days, and land- 
marks of places and incidents in the 
French and Indian Wars and the 
War of 1812, also provide an inter- 
esting sidelight on America’s early 
history. Relics of the lush times at 
the turn of the century are found 
in the palatial mansions on the is- 
lands known as the Millionaire 
Colony. Outstanding among these is 
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Among more than 1,800 Thousand Isles, fishing for smallmouth bass, walleyes is top rated. 


Boldt Castle on Heart Island, built 
by the late George Boldt when he was 
owner of the Waldorf Astoria. Boldt 
had the island shaped as a heart and 
then built a $2,000,000 castle there 
for his wife. When she died before 
the castle was completed, Boldt 
abandoned the project and never 
returned to the island. Today tour- 
ists pay 50 cents to wander through 
marble halls and play upon their 
imaginations to visualize the scenes 
of splendor and gaiety that had 
been planned for it. 

The Thousand Islands Interna- 
tional Bridge, one of the principal 
gateways of travel between the U.S. 
and Canada, is a masterpiece of en- 
gineering skill and beauty. From 
it can be seen 200 of the Thousand 
Islands group. Painted a delicate 
green to blend with and enhance 
the background scenery, this specta- 
cular skyway, connecting the river 
islands between the two countries, 
has five spans, five and a half miles 
of roadway, and one and _three- 
quarters miles of bridges. Dedicated 
in 1938 by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King, the bridge celebrates 
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its twentieth anniversary this year. 
Special events are scheduled during 
summer in commemoration of this 
anniversary. 

The progress being made on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power De- 
velopment, due for final comple- 
tion in 1959, but to be used on a par- 
tial basis this year, may be observed 
from overlooks at several points on 
both sides of the St. Lawrence River. 
At one of these, the New York State 
Power Authority has provided 
closed-circuit television viewing of 
the construction and a movie ex- 
plaining the power development. 

A full program of interesting and 
exciting events has been lined up 
for this summer’s visitors to the 
Thousand Islands area. The busy 
season was inaugurated May 24 with 
the official opening of the rehabil- 
itated Old Fort Henry at Kingston, 
Ontario—the last fort built on the 
U. S.-Canadian border. A historical 
pageant will be performed there 
daily during the summer. 

Boating enthusiasts can not only 
do their own sailing, cruising, row- 
ing and canoeing, but can also- 
watch some champions in action. 
The Donnie Reed Memorial Out-_ 
board Motor Race on July 4, sail- 
boat races every weekend beginning 
July 6, the International Canadian — 
American Regatta on July 6, with — 
a water skiing exhibition between © 
races, highlight the boating events 
during July. 

August visitors have a_ special 
treat in store. On the August 10 
weekend at Clayton, historical cere- 
monies will be held commemorating 
the Battle of Bartlett’s Point in the 
War of 1812. Featured among the 
activities will be an Indian Canoe 
Racing Exhibit in which Indians of 
four different ‘tribes will compete 
for the Indian canoe racing champ- 
ionship. Ritual and tribal dances 
will complete the Indian theme of 
the celebration. As part of the same 
celebration, the Annual Regatta of 
the American Canoe Association, in 
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which many Olympic champions 
participate, will take place. 

After Labor Day, travelers will 
find themselves in a fairyland of 
blazing color as the fall foliage in 
brilliant reds, golden yellows and 
bright orange takes en the appear- 
ance of an artist’sjalette. Lhe week- 
end of September 12-14 has been 
designated as Pirate’s Weekend at 
Alexandria Bay. It will commemo- 
rate the Patriot’s War of 1838, when 
Bill Johnston, self-proclaimed ad- 
miral of the Thousand Islands Na- 
vy, with three skiffs and 22 men, 
joined with General Van Rensse- 
laear and his 1,800 members of the 
secret Hunter Lodges at Hickory 
Island, off Kingston. Their plan was 
to take over old Fort Henry and free 
Canada from England. However, 
too much conviviality and liquid re- 
freshment in a victory celebration 
before the battle forestalled any bel- 
ligerent action and the attack was 
never made. The only success won 
by Johnston and his “navy” was the 
burning and sinking, a few days 
later, of the British steamer Szr 
Robert Peel near the present site of 
the Thousand Islands Bridge. This 
incident forced Johnston into hid- 
ing in the maze of islands and he 
succeeded in eluding authorities of 
both the U. S. and Canada for a 
year. He finally turned himself in, 
was pardoned, and given a job as 
lighthouse keeper on Rock Island, 
near Thousand Islands Park. This 
was the last overt act of any kind 
between Canada and the U. S. 

One of the most impressive ex- 
periences of a summer visit to Thou- 
sand Islands is attendance at the 
Half Moon Bay Church services on 
a Sunday afternoon during July and 
August. Services are conducted on 
the open water from a natural pul- 
pit rock, with people sitting in their 
boats. Hymnals are passed around 
by couples paddling canoes. 

The New York State Thruway 
makes the Thousand Islands area 
easily accessible by car. From New 
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York City, the Thruway can be fol- 
lowed all the way to Utica, via 
Albany, and then from Utica north- 
ward on Route 12 to Alexandria 
Bay, or you can branch off onto 
Route 26 at Lowville and then on to 
Alexandria Bay. From Cleveland, 
Ohio automobile tourists can take 
Route 20 until it meets the New 
York Thruway near Buffalo, con- 
tinuing on the Thruway to the Syra- 
cuse Exit, then Route 11, into Wa- 
tertown where Route 12 leads into 
Alexandria Bay. From Pittsburgh, 
the most convenient route is via 
Route 19 north to Cambridge 
Springs where Route 6 is picked up. 
Continue north on 6 into Route 8, 
follow 8 to Route 89 all the way to 
the New York Thruway. From there 
the route is the same as from Cleve- 
land. 

The New York Central Railroad 
has an overnight trip in both direc- 
tions between New York City and 
Redwood, New York, which is seven 
miles from Alexandria Bay. 

Mohawk Airlines provides three 
flights daily between New York City 
and Watertown, New York, which 
is a 30-minute bus ride from Clay- 


Former owner of Waldorf Astoria built uncompleted, $2,000,000 Boldt Castle on Heart Island. 


ton, and about ten minutes longer 
from Alexandria Bay. 

The Thousand Islands area has 
46 good hotels, the best known be- 
ing the Monticello, Edgewood Re- 
sort and Pine Tree Point Club at 
Alexandria Bay; the Hubbard Hotel 
and Guest House at Clayton; and 
the Carlton Hotel at Cape Vincent. 
Rates for two people range from 
$5.00 to $15.00 per day, European 
Plan, and trom $9.00 to $40.00 on 
American Plan. 

The 120 motels in the area charge 
from $8.00 to $18.00 daily for two 
persons. Cabins and tourist home 
accommodations are available at 
$4.00 to $8.00 for two persons. 

In addition to the excellent res- 
taurants in the hotels named, 
among the other outstanding ones 
are McCormick’s, situated on the 
dock at Clayton; the Grandview, 
overlooking the blue waters of the 
St. Lawrence near Ogdensburg on 
Route 37; the Seaway Inn near Clay- 
ton and the Scenic Inn near Thou- 
sand Islands International Bridge. 

All in all, there are 1,000 good 
reasons for visiting the Thousand 
Islands. 
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EW PLACES in the world have a 

greater variety of scenery and 

climate than Oregon. As a re- 
sult, the Beaver State has become 
one of the nation’s leading vacation 
playgrounds. Within the state’s 
97,000 square miles are world-famed 
Crater Lake National Park, Oregon 
Caves National Monument, and 
thirteen national forests, but in ad- 
dition, there are 164 state parks, a 
greater number than in any other 
state park system. Totalling 56,000 
acres, they range in size from small 
waysides to reservations of-several 
square miles, and they include 
places of outstanding scenic, his- 
toric, geological and botanical in- 
terest. Most of them have been 
developed for outdoor sports and 


recreation, such as hiking, riding, 
fishing, boating and swimming, and 
many are provided with camp- 
grounds and trailer spaces at nom- 
inal fees. Scattered throughout the 
state, these parks give a graphic 
cross-section of Oregon’s amazingly 
varied scenic resources and consti- 
tute one of the Pacific Northwest's 
major attractions. 

Oregon fronts the Pacific for some 
400 miles with a rugged, rocky coast 
of bold headlands, surf-beaten cliffs 
and islet-studded coves. It is an al- 
luring land of fogs, cool sea winds,” 
green  forest-covered » hills; sand - 
dunes and glassy bays where the 
rivers meet the tides. Closely fol- 
lowing the shoreline the entire dis- 
tance is the Oregon Coast Highway, 
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considered by many travelers to be 
the world’s finest marine border 
drive. Certainly, combined with 
California’s Redwood Highway to 
the south, there is no comparable 
750-mile coastal roadway anywhere. 
All but 23 miles of Oregon’s ocean 
front is publicly owned and along 
the Highway are more than 53 state 
parks and several Forest Service 
recreation areas. They vary from 
spectacular viewpoints and picnic 
grounds to commodious nature 
reservations with overnight camp- 
ing. In the Coast Range, too, are 
many more state parks, waysides and 
forest corridors. 

Then there is the renowned Co- 
lumbia River Gorge. This immense 
fluvial gap cuts completely through 
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the basic lava rocks of the Cascade 
Range, and is 3,500 to 4,000 feet 
deep and six to eight miles across. 
The mighty Columbia is here the 
Oregon-Washington boundary and 
a road and railway line squeeze 
through the gorge on each side. The 
Columbia River Highway, follow- 
ing the south bank, is one of the con- 
tinent’s great scenic spectacles and 
is not surpassed for beauty and 
grandeur anywhere else in the U. S. 
For 75 miles the Highway climbs, 
dips and loops beside the majestic 


blue river. Huge Douglas firs and 


lacy green maples arch overhead, 
and the underbrush is green and 
cool. The brown basalt southern 
walls of the gorge, topped by domes 
and pinnacles, rise sheer 1,000 to 
2,000 feet above the roadway. The 
cliffs are cut by narrow ravines and 
lined with foaming waterfalls. Every 
bend reveals a plumy cascade, a 
deep, fern-lined canyon, or a new 
vista across the river to distant 
forested hills. 

The Columbia River Highway is 
a road of a thousand fascinations. 
Along the way are’ fifteen state 
parks, two with overnight camping, 


as well as several Forest Service 
campgrounds and recreation areas. 
These are located at the finest view- 
points, include the principal water- 
falls and preserve magnificent vir- 
gin forests. 

Many of Oregon’s state parks 
commemorate pioneer events and 
several of them are revered historic 
shrines. Chief of these is Champoeg 
State Park in the fertile Willamette 
Valley, south of Newburg. This is 
the birthplace of modern Oregon. 
Here, on May 2, 1843, a group met 
to establish the first American gov- 
ernment west of the Rockies. It is a 
charming site, developed for pic- 
nicking and camping, and there is a 
museum crammed with interesting 
relics of Oregon’s past. 

Another historic park is Fort 
Stevens, on the jutting promontory 
where the Columbia meets the Paci- 
fic. It was the location of the state’s 
only coastal fortification. At this 
point._in 1792 a Yankee skipper 
named Robert Gray sailed into the 
river's mouth and named the broad 
stream after his ship, the Columbia. 
The Boston sea captain’s discovery 
of the “Great River of the West’”’ is 


Popular Catherine Creek State Park in eastern Oregon can be reached by State Highway 203. 
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one of the chief reasons that Oregon 
is.not a British dominion today. 

At Collier State Park, north of 
Klamath Falls, is the fascinating 
Logging Museum, with old lumber- 
ing equipment, including donkeys, 
locomotives and other relics of by- 
gone timber operations. In fact, all 
over the state are memorials, parks 
and historical markers that give the 
story of Oregon’s heroic pioneers. 

One of America’s great ranges— 
the Cascades—stretches for 260 
miles north and south through the 
western part of the state. Scattered 
from one end of the range to the 
other are scores of beautiful moun- 
tain lakes. Surmounting the crest at 
intervals is a chain of isolated snow- 
clad dormant volcanoes, the loftiest 
being the gleaming white cone of 
Mount Hood, a peak almost as 
sacred to the Oregonians as Fuji- 
yama is to the Japanese. These de- 
lectable mountains offer the out- 
door lover varied fare. With a na- 
tional park, seven national forests, 
and some twenty state parks, there 
are unrivalled recreational oppor- 
tunities throughout the range. But 
the Cascades are not the only moun- 
tains in Oregon by any means. To 
the West is the Coast Range and up 
in the northeastern corner are the 
delightful, sprawling Blue Moun- 
tains and the superb Wallowas, as 
well as many separate ranges in the 
eastern part of the state. Most of 
these mountains, too, are within 
national forests and are dotted with 
state parks. 

In eastern Oregon, the Cascade 
Range is one of the world’s most 
definite climatic barriers and it 
separates two totally different re- 
gions. To the west is a humid green 
land of giant forests and lush vege- 
tation, while over the _ divide 
stretches the barren, ageless, strange- 
ly alluring high desert country of 
eastern Oregon. Here is a sizeable 
chunk of the old story-book West, 
little changed from pioneer days. 
There are still immense stretches 
to far-distant horizons, long  si- 
lences and shimmering mirages. 
Cowboys still ride unfenced ranges 
big as eastern counties, ranch houses 
and the few crossroads settlements 
are miles apart, and deer and ante- 
lope roam the plains and hills. And 
scattered around in this vast, spread- 
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ing land are broad, sweeping valleys, 
towering mountains, lakes and fish- 
ing streams, deep canyons and weird 
and fantastic rock formations. Wild- 
life is abundant and, paradoxically 
enough, probably more waterfowl 
nest in this arid region than any 
other place on the continent. 

Unspoiléd as eastern Oregon is, 
it is criss-crossed with fine high- 
ways, has excellent tourist accom- 
modations, and almost every part 
is easy to visit. Some 30 state parks 
highlight places of particular scenic, 
geological and historical interest 
and they include w6lcanic‘phenom: 
ena, fossil beds, rugged, varicolored 
desert areas, -sheeftwatled gorges, 
mountain lakes did high, forested 
retreats. Although less well known 
than the more populous western 
part of the state, eastern Oregon 
casts a mysterious spell on many 
visitors. 

Largest and most popular Oregon 
oasis is Silver Falls State Park, east 
of the capital city of Salem. In the 
foothills of the Cascades, it con- 
tains 8,259 acres of typical western 
Oregon forest country. Here the two 
main branches of Silver Creek join, 
and along their courses are nine 
beautiful waterfalls from,27 to 177 
feet in height, with five of them over 
100 feet. The clear musical stream 
flows between rocky, fern-grown 
walls, shadowed by tall firs, maples 
and alders. A wide, graded loop 
trail passes the entire series of water- 
falls, making an easy four-mile walk 
of singular charm, and the three 
highest falls—North, Winter and 
South—are accessible from roadside 
parking areas. A unique feature of 
South Falls is that you can pass be- 
hind the plunging white cascade on 
a broad safe footpath along the 
cliff. The park is fully developed for 
visitors, with picnic tables and 
campgrounds, restaurant, and a 
staff of caretakers. 

Directly across the Cascades, on 
the eastern side of the range, is an 
area totally different. This is Cove 
Palisade State Park, which includes 
4,533 acres where the Crooked and 
Metolius rivers join the Deschutes 
in canyons cut into the vast lava 
plateau of eastern Oregon. It is a 
spectacular geological wonderland 
in a rough, semi-arid country 
of ravine-slashed sagebrush plains, 
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dotted with junipers and occasional 
pines, and broken by bare black vol- 
canic rock and jagged formations, 
banded with brilliant color. Round 
Butte is a superlative viewpoint, 
commanding a breath-taking sweep 
to the west over the canyons to the 
Cascade Range, dominated by gla- 
cier-clad Mount Jefferson. 

A road descends into the Cove, 
and there beside the rushing Crook- 
ed River are Park Headquarters and 
improved campgrounds. A trail fol- 
lows the river to its junction with 
the treacherous, growling Deschutes 
buried in a grim V-shaped canyon, 
600 feet below the plateau rim. Su- 
preme fishing is to be had here: 
Pacific steelhead from six to twenty 
pounds are taken on wet flies, and 
dry-fly casting for rainbow trout has 
made the Deschutes famous. An- 
other impressive view into Crooked 
River Canyon is in Peter Ogden 
State Park, a few miles south, where 
the highway crosses the narrow 
gorge on a steel arch bridge 304 feet 
above the river. Roundabout is 
prime rockhound country, rich in 
minerals, semi-precious stones, and 
petrified wood. Agate- and opal- 


East of Salem, Silver 
Falls Park has total of 
nine waterfalls including 
177-foot drop that 
visitors may walk behind. 


Not all tranquil beaches, 
some of Oregon's coastline 
forms rugged headlands like 
this stretch at Boiler 

Bay Park, south of Taft. 
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Ecola, north of Cannon Beach, is one of many coastal parks reached from mainline U.S. 101. 


filled nodules called “thunder eggs” 
are particularly prevalent. 
South of Bend, Lava River Caves 
State Park is another notable area 
at the east base of the Cascades. 
Twisting beneath a rough, distort- 
ed lava flow is a maze of smooth- 
walled tubes which look as if made 
by a giant mole with the ability to 
burrow through solid rock. The 
main tunnel is 50 feet wide, 35 feet 
high, and nearly a mile long. Such 
caves are commonly found in lava 
fields. They are caused by the cool- 
ing of the upper part first while 
molten lava still flows on beneath in 
streams which finally drain away 
and leave their former channels 
empty. Lanterns may be rented from 
the park foremen by those who wish 
to explore the chambers and corri- 
dors of the cave. 
_ Further east and north is the re- 
gion drained by the John Day 
River. Midway in its course is the 
2,773-acre Thomas  Condon-John 
Day Fossil Beds State Park, with fos- 
silized deposits of tropical animals, 
birds and trees dating back thirty 
to forty million years. It is a highly 
scenic desert area of deep, narrow 
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defiles and multicolored — stone 
spires, turrets and castles. Barren as 
it is, however, the landscape is 
brought to vivid life by arresting 
shapes, and startling coloration. 
Badlands, buttes and pinnacles are 
splashed with green, brown, buff, 
mauve and red. Another part of 
these extensive fossil beds is includ- 
ed in Painted Hills State Park, north 
of Mitchell. Here the desert is 
sculptured into domes and round- 
ed ridges, banded in pastel shades. 

Still further north and east are 
the Wallowa Mountains. Eighty 
miles long and 25 miles across at the 
widest point, this range rises. to 
snow-flecked summits, 9,000 to 
10,000 feet in altitude, and contains 
an unspoiled mountain wilderness 
of mile-deep canyons, gem-like 
lakes, cascading trout streams and 
forests of pine, fir and spruce. Cra- 
dled in a glacial basin at the north 
base is Wallowa Lake, a four-mile- 
long sheet of blue water, backed by 
soaring rocky peaks, and in a forest 
grove at the south end is Wallowa 
Lake State Park. Here are camp- 
grounds, picnic facilities, boating, 
and excellent fishing, while nearby 
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are stores, lodge and stables provid- 


_ing riding and pack horses for trail 


trips into the mountain wilderness. 

Of the many impressive sights 
along the Columbia River High- 
way, everybody stops at two—Crown 
Point State Park and Multnomah 
Falls. The former, atop a cliff 725 
feet above the Columbia, gives a 
magnificent view up the broad river 
into the heart of the gorge. But 
strangely enough, there is nothing 
wild or savage about the scene. 
Every feature is on such a gigantic 
scale that the precipitous brown 
walls enclosing the river, and the 
surrounding skyline of swelling, 


timbered mountains compose pleas-— 


ing, restful horizontal lines. ‘This 
comprehensive view reveals the 
secret of the intimate peaceful 
charm of the entire Columbia River 
Highway, where nothing looks as 
big as it really is. 

Eight miles farther along to the 
west is the second stop which is a 
must. With a total drop of 620 feet, 
Multnomah Falls are the highest in 
Oregon and their sylvan setting of 
trees, ferns and flowers makes them 
among the most beautiful. any- 
where. Footpaths wind from the 


Highway and bridge the creek di-— 


rectly below the surging white 
column of the fall. There is a store 
and restaurant, and picnic grounds 
in adjacent Benson State Park. 

Although these two spots are the 
chief scenic exclamation points of 
the Columbia River Highway, ey- 
ery few miles there are state parks 
and Forest Service recreation areas 
located at waterfalls or in beguiling 
woodland settings, and at least a day 
should be given to exploring all. 

However, by far the greatest con- 
centration of state parks is along 
the Oregon Coast Highway. They 
include many of the outstanding 
headlands, bits of picturesque rocky 
shore, beaches, sand dunes, lagoons, 
several freshwater lakes, streams 
and primeval forests. The Oregon 
coast is also noted for its remarkable 
rookeries of sea birds, communities 
of seals and sea lions, herds of deer 
and elk, and the gorgeous show of 
rhododendron and azalea blossoms 
from mid-May to early June. 

Yes, Oregon is well favored by 
nature. In fact, it would seem that 
the state is one of her favorites. 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS 


Stockholm’s New Foresta Hotel Has Heliport, Marina 


as / 


a marina for water sports and 
“excursion trips is featured by 
Stockholm’s new Foresta Hotel, pic- 
tured at left in the above photo- 
graph beside the castle-like Foresta 
Restaurant. This 150-room inn rates 
at a little less than $5.00 daily for 
single rooms, slightly under $8.00 
for doubles, all with private baths 
and air-conditioning and most with 
private terraces and _ waterfront 


iM) UROPE’S FiRST hotel heliport and 


overlooks. Among the amenities 
available are a Finnish steam bath, 
swimming pool, underground ga- 
rage and service station, and an out- 
door bar and cafeteria. There is a 
yacht basin with facilities for water 
skiing and excursions, and a gift 
shop, grocery, bank, beauty parlor, 
barber and a Scandinavian Airlines 
travel office. Private banquet rooms 
and a meeting hall seating 500 per- 
sons complete the layout. 


Hilton Plans Caracas Hotel Construction For Next Year 


<<. OWNTOWN Caracas, Venezuela, 
BE the site of Hilton’s latest 
a” project, a 500-room structure 
planned as part of a three-and-a-half 
acre, $20,000,000 development also 
containing shops and an office 


building. With construction sched- 
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uled to begin in early 1959, the 
Caracas Hilton will include a pool 
with cabanas, garden areas, a roof 
garden, an 800-seat ballroom and 
numerous restaurants and bars. The 
site is on Avenida Andres Bello at 
its junction with Avenida Vollmer. 


ODDS AND INNS 


ECENT groundbreaking cere- 
monies marked beginning of 


construction on $6,000,000 
Royal Orleans Hotel in New 
Orleans’ French Quarter, with 


opening in~ 1960 planned for 350- 
room structure to be operated by 
Hotel Corp. of America . . . El Sal- 
vacdor Intercontinental, largest 
hotel in Central America, is slated 
for opening late in June in San 
Salvador with 204 rooms, all outside 
with balconies, edifice costing $3,- 
200,000 . . . Plans for 50-bed Bun- 
galow Hotel in St. George’s, Gre- 
nada, the West Indies, call for sepa- 
rate units to be circular in shape, 
with circular stairways on duplexed 
buildings Three large new 
motels have been spotted along Soo 
route to Ontario, Canada, in ex- 
pectation of increased traffic from 
U.S. over new Mackinac Bridge... 
United Arab Republic, Egyptian 
Division, promises 1960 completion 
of proposed Cairo airport hotel . . . 
Newly opened Hotel Berlin in West 
Berlin has already begun construc- — 
tion on additional section, plans for 
fall opening .. . Hotel Assn. Direc- 
tory of Wisconsin Dells region lists 
where to stay, dining facilities, 
similar info, is free from Les Albert- 
son, Box N, Wisconsin Dells Re- 
gional Chamber of Commerce, Wis- 
consin Dells, Wis. . . . Portugal has 
added 700 new hotel rooms since 
1957 season, is currently building 
another 650 for 1959 opening .. . 
La Concha (The Seashell) Hotel in 
San Juan, P.R., will have 300 rooms 
when christened late this year, while 
136-room Dorado Beach Hotel, 20 
miles from San Juan, hopes for 
December opening . . . Hotel Corp. 
of America has opened 56-unit 
Valle’s Motor Lodge in Kittery, 
Maine, with ultimate expansion 
planned to 200-room top .. . Hilton 
is planning 500-room, $10,000,000 
Portland, Ore., hotel Nova 
Scotian Hotel in Halifax, Canada 
is readying ten-story addition 
Italy opened its 80th youth hostel 
recently near Genoa Multi- 
storied Empress Motel adjoins Shel- 
burne Hotel on Atlantic City, N. J., 
beachfront, has indoor corridors, 
144 rooms with TV, Olympic specifi- 
cation swimming pool. 
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: Travel Crossroads Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 
Horizontal Vertical 
1 This has an immediate meaning 1 Sole-wearing, eye-tiring fun-full 
5 This shows you everything in effort to get culture 
Russia but Khrushchev 2 
13 Where you find pure corn 3 The gal who is traveling now, 
14 Try and look here for the love- paying later 
* liest things 4 Quite a telling experience to 
15 Bard’s swimming hole do this 
16 The Man from Home 5 Highland laddie 
17 Silly without being ridic! 6 Depression letters 
18 Space! This is nothing else but! 7 This is the first of the tender 
19 By no means nice 8 Watch ; 
21 This is no loss 9 Baby meatballs in blankets 
23 High flyer 10 Red boy 
24 Inventor of love,on a high plane 11 What to send for aid 
26 Right there 12 A shocking thing 
28 Room on the boat 14 A spot for browning 
31 Lawyer’s sweetheart 20 Kind of cold a babe likes on 
32 This is often found in gin her hand 
34 Where Irish Eyes are smiling 22 Where the shipwrecked sailor 
35 Ra, the heater and Old Sol, the found the only girl in his life 
tanner 24 Maybe double trouble 
36 Stir things up 25 Only thing the athlete didn’t 
37 This will finish a trend learn 
38 What to take for the Big Shot 26 Fifth in New York is called this 
39 He pitches 27 What they call real tough beef 
41 This nod is a bit twisted in some spots 
42 Movie stars to a teenager 29 This is always getting fired 
44 Next stopping place? 30 Hottest thing in Hollywood 
46 You can depend on anyone that 31 Where the diplomatic top spins 
is this 33 This was tickled to death by 
47 The hottest fiddle in the world Liberace 
belonged to him (poss.) 35 You train a yes man to say this 
48 Place to get bed and breakfast in Italy 
in England 38 This is where Ol’ Massa got 
49 What a wet smack needs turned around 
50 What Fido said when he found 40 Well-known American article 
they would not let him land in 43 These have rough barks, but 
Great Britain actually belong to the bean 
51 This puts everyone in his place family 
53 The girl who gave Adam a rib 45 None other 
54 Arizona’s gift to Hollywood 46 This sometimes causes a violent 
romance beating 
55 Sack dress for a Geisha girl 49 506 
58 These wear stiff, white collars 52 When the prince arrived, this 
in bars got fired 
60 Sign here for a headache 53 Squeezes out 
64 Blank, blank, blank—aye! 54 These are what you need in a 
65 Caught on the downbeat Japanese shop 
66 These weather many a rough 56 Oh, oh, one one! 
night 57 This is the name of a well-known 
67 A right to control a charge Coward 
against the property of another 58 The end of Cleopatra’s clasp 
68 This is what you get for being 59 Spot of grass 
an ambassador abroad 61 This will clue you in 
69 This is an earl in Brooklyn Hill dweller 
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Says you? 


Perk Up in 


RAVELERS TO U. S. National Parks this summer will - 


find seventeen new information and orientation 

Visitors Centers. All contain literature and maps 
and have trained personnel who can answer questions. 
Many contain museums. Many have auditoriums, where 
lecturers or sound films explain the meaning of the 
park. The new buildings, with necessary utilities sys- 
tems, cost some $8,000,000. 


The new Visitors Centers are located at: Carlsbad © 


Caverns (N. Mex.), Everglades (Fla.), Ft. Caroline 
(Fla.) , Ft. Frederica (Ga.) , Grand Canyon South Rim 
(Ariz.) , Colonial at Jamestown and Yorktown (Va.), 
Morristown (N.J.), Organ Pipe Cactus (Ariz.), 
Andrew Johnson (Tenn.), Chaco Canyon (N. Mex.) , 
Craters of the Moon (Ore.), Grand Teton at Colter 
Bay (Wyo.), Yellowstone (Wyo., Mont., Ida.) , Chal- 
mette (La.), Dinosaur (Utah, Colo.) , Shenandoah 
(Va.) , and Pipestone (N. Mex.). 

Park officials admit they are not keeping up with the 
huge demand for camping facilities, but they are trying. 
This summer’s campers will find 1,838 more new camp- 
sites than were available in 1957, plus some 1,300 ex- 
isting units rehabilitated. National Parks where camp- 
ing is especially improved include Blue Ridge (N.C.) 
and Natchez Trace (Miss.) Parkways, Bryce Canyon 


(Utah) , Crater Lake (Ore.) , Great Smoky Mountains — 


(N.C., Tenn.), Rocky Mountain (Colo.), 
Mountain (Colo.) and Yellowstone (Wyo., 
Idaho.) 

The Park Service dedicated a new installation, the 


Shadow 
Mont., 


‘Ft. Caroline National Memorial, on Florida’s St. John’s 


River on March 30. The park marks the site where 
French settlers in 1564 established the first European 
colony on the North American continent north of Mex- 
ico. Another facility, a unique one, the Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recreation Area, was dedicated at 
Coquina Beach, N.C., on April 24. Here the govern- 
ment is preserving 60 miles of “virgin beach’ on the 
Outer Banks islands which long have been called the 
“graveyard of Atlantic shipping.” The Seashore area 
adjoins the developed Nags Head resort area and one 
of the East’s largest game fishing centers. 

At Colonial National Historical Park, Va., this year, 
the 350th anniversary of establishment of the first 

colonial industry will be commemorated. Here work- 

men in colonial costume and using Seventeenth Cen- 
tury equipment man a reconstruction of the Jamestown 
Glasshouse, producing glass bottles. 

Park concession operators have been busy increasing 
cabin facilities at several sites. The new Canyon Village 
has facilities for 270 more; Grand Canyon’s South Rim 
development, for 400; Everglades for 240. Everglades 
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cabins even have picture windows for bird watching. 

There’s a new cafeteria, lunch counter and souvenir 
shop at Mt. Rushmore (S. Dak.) ; a new ski lodge, ski 
lift and ice skating rink at Rocky Mountain. At Mam- 
moth Cave (Ky.) National Park, new units have been 
added to Sunset Point Lodge, and a new elevator has 
been placed in the cave to deliver food to Snowball Din- 
- Ing Room, 267 feet below the ground surface. A new 
Physical Medicine Center, providing thermal water 
therapy, has fees sigs at eo Springs National 
Park, Ark. 

Since the beginning of Mission 66 some $54,000,000 
has been spent’on new or improved roads and parking 
areas. Perhaps the most welcomed road projects com- 
_ pleted since last summer are in Washington state. Here, 
at Mt. Rainier, the spectacular Stevens Canyon Road 
now ties in with earlier roads to allow motorists their 
first continuous transpark route. The new road climbs 
from 2,200 feet at its eastern terminus to 4,900 feet at 
Inspiration Point. There are two tunnels. Besides the 
. view of Mt. Rainier itself, the road provides magnificent 
vistas of lakes, canyons, waterfalls and glaciers. 

Across Puget Sound, Olympic National Park’s Heart 
O’ the Hills Highway also has been completed. In the 
opposite corner of the U. S., in Florida, new roads have 
improved vastly the accessibility of Everglades National 
Park’s new Flamingo facilities. 

There was continued progress in paving North Caro- 
lina’s Blue Ridge Parkway toward an eventual connec- 
tion with Great Smoky Mountain National Park. The 
Parkway remained the most popular National Parks 
facility, with more than 5,000,000 visitors in 1957. 

The Park service also progressed with construction 
of the George Washington Memorial Highway along 
the south bank of the Potomac River, near Washington. 
Long-needed improvements were undertaken on the 
Grand Loop Highway in Yellowstone National Park, 
the South Rim Road at Grand Canyon and on the heav- 
ily traveled Skyline Drive in Virginia’s Shenandoah 
National Park. 

A road designed to keep through traffic out of Grand 
Teton Park is being assisted by the Park Service but 
will be operated and maintained by Wyoming. 

The National Parks are among America’s greatest 
travel objectives. Airlines, bus companies and railways 
offer hundreds of conducted or individual tours to and 
through them. If you prefer to drive your own car, you 
can get a lot of assistance with routings from the 
auto clubs and from tour services of the major oil 
firms. Whatever mode of travel you prefer, however, 
you'll find America’s national parks perfect places for 
a visit alone or with a large family. @ 
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Travel Twister Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


1. What is between the two famous banks of Mar- 
seilles? 


2. Speaking of banks, do you know whether the 
Grand Banks are (a) The Branches of Lloyds Bank 
in London; (b) Shoals off the Eastern Coast of New- 
foundland; (c) Either side of the Rio Grande in Texas? 


3. This will test your knowledge of Marmolada. Do 
you think it is (a) Italian marmalade? (b) The high- 
est Dolomite? (c) Turkish for the Sea of Marmora? 


4. What is genérally considered to be the foremost 
English newspaper? 


5. What University is at Berkeley, California? 


6. If you wanted to visit the Ancient Roman Province 
of Mauretania, where would you go? 


7. Where would you go to find “Cajun” country? 


8. In driving through England you may have dis- 
covered that gasoline is around 75 cents a gallon. Is 
this the same amount of petrol as the U.S. gallon? 


9. “Here We Rest’’ is the motto of a State to which 
at Midnight Choo-Choo used to go regularly. Name it. 


10. Is the Kremlin (a) The Fortress commanding 
Moscow? (b) A former Russian Church? (c) A Goy- 
ernment Town like Washington? 


11. Can you put the following cities in their correct 
States? 
(a) Mason City (e) Georgia 
(b) Rockford (£) Wisconsin 
(c) Macon (g) Illinois 
(d) Beloit (h) Iowa 


12. Would you go to a chemist or a draper in England 
to buy yourself a Band-Aid? 


13. The train stopped. “Ow sommes-nous?” said the 
Frenchman. “Wo sind wir?” said the German. “Dove 
Siamo2” wondered the Italian. What did the American 
say? 


14. Rate of Exchange: 1 U.S. dollar equals 400 dinars. 
Where is this true? 


15. I hope this easy question won’t put you in a tow- 
ering rage: Where is the Bok Singing ‘Tower? The 
Leaning ‘Tower? The Tower of London? 
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N ADDITION TO its other charms, 


Z _ §§ Dublin gives you a pleasant feel- 


ing that you’re surrounded by 
amiable character actors from the 
stage of its world-famous Abbey 
Theatre. Everyone seems to have 
kissed the Blarney Stone near Cork, 
acquiring the gift of eloquence. 


Half the population speak with a 


turn of phrase that adds surprise to 
the most routine conversation. 

Call it blarney if you like, but 
such picturesque, larger-than-life 
enthusiasm goes a long way toward 
transforming a visit into a pleasant 
adventure. No wonder Irish pubs 
are famous for their conversation! 
Take the natural eloquence that the 
people are blessed with, fire it with 
a few Irish coffees and—well, this 
leads to inventive speech. The locals 
even have a nice way of referring to 
the fact that the atmosphere gets 
fairly damp from time to time. If 
you want to feel at home here, never 
admit that it’s raining. Just smile 
and murmur, as the Irish do, “‘It’s 
a bit soft outside.” 

Whether it’s soft or not, wander- 
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BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


ing about Dublin is an absorbing 
pastime, for the city has some in- 
teresting sights. To see them, I 
started around 9:30 in College 
Green, a busy intersection in front 
of Trinity College. Founded by Eng- 
land’s first Queen Elizabeth in 1591 
near Dublin, it is right in the heart 
of the city today. In front of its im- 
pressive Corinthian facade, more 
than 300 feet long and 65 feet high, 
I turned left along Westmoreland 
Street, with the college on my right 
and the Bank of Ireland on my left. 
A huge stone building, decorated 
with fluted Greek columns, it was 
begun in 1729 and served as the 
island’s Parliament House until 
1804, when the bank took over. 
Because of the spurt of construc- 
tion that occurred in the Eighteenth 
Century, Dublin is sometimes called 
a Georgian city, but today people 
race along the sidewalks, run for 
buses, for street lights, and for no 
apparent reason. Horse racing is a 
noted Irish sport, betting a favorite 


pastime. Some day someone will 
make a fortune by laying odds on 
pedestrians as well. 

Dodging these cannon-ball hu- 
mans, I sauntered straight ahead 
past double-decker buses—painted 
green, of course—scores of bicycles, 
and a few sturdy dray horses with 
shaggy, hairy legs clopping along. 
In a few moments I reached the 
Liffey River which flows through 
the center of the city. As I crossed 
O'Connell Bridge there, I had a fine 
view of the quays that line each 
bank and, to my right, just beyond 
the next bridge downstream, of the 
Custom House that is one of Dub- 
lin’s most imposing monuments. 

On the other side of the river I 
continued straight up O’Connell 
Street, a broad, modern boulevard 
named after Daniel O’Connell, a 
famous Lord Mayor of Dublin dur- 
ing the last century and one of the 
greatest political leaders Ireland 
ever produced. At No. 14 on the 
right hand side I found an office of 
the Irish Tourist Board, where I 
picked up a free map of the city. 
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About half way along this street 
I came to one of its well-known 
landmarks, the Nelson Pillar, a col- 
umn of stone 134 feet high, with a 


statue of Nelson and a small obser- 


vation platform on top. Paying six 
pence (about eight cents), I 
climbed up for a panoramic view 
of the city. The pillar opens at ten 
o'clock. 

At the end of O’Connell Street I 
kept walking straight along Par- 
nell Square, once a fashionable resi- 
dential quarter, with many fine 
houses where the nobility used to 
live. Architecturally the lines of 
their windows and doors are as love- 
ly as they ever were. 

On my left at the beginning of 
the park I saw a group of buildings 
called The Rotunda. In the Eight- 
eenth Century this was the scene 
of high-life gatherings. Today it’s 
the home of astonishingly diverse 
enterprises—a movie house, a ma- 
ternity hospital that is one of the 
oldest in Europe, and the Gate 
Theatre, which helped nurse Orson 
Welles and James Mason to star- 
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Nelson Pillar (background), Irish Tourist Board offices 


Pence ae St 


are both on Dublin's O'Connell St. 


dom,amongotherwell-knownactors. 

Strolling along to the end of the 
park, I turned left around it and 
in a moment came to the Municipal 
Gallery of Modern Art, a fine Geor- 
gian mansion on the north—or right 
hand—side of Parnell Square, which 
contains works by Corot, Monet, 
Daumier, Picasso and Vlaminck. 

After looking them over, I walked 
back along the square and con- 
tinued straight ahead along Great 
Denmark Street for one block, then 
turned right into North Great 
George’s Street. This district is the 
Dublin of James Joyce, many of his 
stories being set here. Although it 
is a poor neighborhood today, it, 
too, was once wealthy and fashion- 
able, and now and then as I walked 
along I saw traces of its former ele- 
gance in the simple lines of its build- 
ings. 

After a block this street changes 
its name to Marlborough. A few 
minutes after that happened I ar- 
rived at the Catholic Pro-Cathedral, 
an imposing building in Grecian 
Doric style on my right, its portico 


copied from the Temple of ‘Theseus 
in Athens. It was completed in 1825. 

At the end of Marlborough Street, 
just before I came to the river, I 
passed the Abbey Theatre on my 
left—a small, grey, two story stone 
structure, not very big or impressive 
for a theatre that has been the scene 
of so many important first nights 
during the past 50 years. In July, 
1951, its interior was destroyed by 
fire. At present, the company no 
longer performs there. 

Turning right from Marlborough 
into Eden Quay, I strolled along the 
river bank to O’Connell Bridge, 
crossed it, and turned left down the 
Liffey along Burgh Quay, past The 


Trish Press on my right, a daily news- — 


paper housed in the building where 
Daniel O’Connell had his headquar- 
ters during his agitation for repeal 


_of the Act of Union with Britain. 


In a few moments I came to Tara 
Street and another bridge over the 
river. Walking beyond it, I loitered 
along City Quay, watching the 
ocean-going boats unload and 
photographing the Custom House 
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on the opposite bank. Then, back 
at the bridge, I turned left into Tara 
and walked to the end. Two streets, 
Townsend and Pearse, come to a 
point here. I went left for a few steps 
along Pearse toward the Queen's 
Theatre on the right hand side— 
present home of the Abbey com- 
pany; they perform most of the year, 
and during the summer put on the 
great plays that made the Abbey 
world-famous. 

After I'd bought a_ticket—by 
Broadway standards they’re ex- 
tremely cheap—I walked back along 
Pearse Street, past the campus of 
Trinity College on my left. As it 
curves around the college buildings, 
Pearse changes its name to College 
Street. I followed it to my starting 
point in College Green. 

In front of the main college hall 
with its Greek-temple facade I 
turned left into an arched entrance 
beneath a blue-faced clock, past 
statues of Oliver Goldsmith on my 
right and Edmund Burke on my 
left, and walked through the build- 
ing. On either side were bulletin 
boards, some telling of openings for 
graduates on a university mission 


to India, others advertising dances 
and plays. In a moment I emerged 
into the courtyard, a wide expanse 
of green flanked by stone buildings. 
Straight ahead I saw the campanile, 
a tower topped by a cross. To the 
right of it is the library, a handsome 
three-story structure completed in 
1732. 

Heading for it, I found the en- 
trance on the side closest to College 
Green and climbed to the second 
floor. There in a long, high room. 
smelling slightly musty and lined 
with statues of Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Bacon and other famous men, 
I saw the Book of Kells—one of the 
world’s most beautiful illuminated 
manuscripts of the Gospels, dating 
probably from the Eighth Century. 
Nearby is the earliest existing Irish 
harp, made in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. 

Outside in College Green once 
more, I turned left and walked up 
Dublin’s most fashionable shopping 
thoroughfare, Grafton Street. Its ; 
stores sell candy, linen, clothing, 
and just about anything else you 
might want. In a few moments I 
came to Duke Street, the second 


Huge stone structure called Four Courts, erected in 1785, today houses Irish Law Courts. 
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on my left, turned down it, and 
came immediately to the Bailey Res- 
taurant, where I had an excellent 
lunch for six shillings—84 cents. 

Then, back on Grafton Street, I 
turned left and strolled up the hill 
to St. Stephen’s Green, a big, shady 
park stretching ahead and to my 
left. I continued straight, at the end 
of the park turned left, and at the 
next corner entered it, following the 
center path past a statue of three 
women. At the next fork I bore 
right, walked ahead around a green 
circle, crossed a stone bridge over a 
pond with ducks swimming in it, 
and emerged at a small gate near the 
Grafton Street corner. Crossing 
Grafton, I went right for a few steps 
and then left down Dawson Street. 

In a moment on the right I passed 
the Mansion House, since 1715 of- 
ficial residence of the city’s Lord 
Mayor. It’s a handsome grey build- 
ing set back from the street, its 
porch ornamented with grey iron 
work. 

Just beyond I turned right into 
Molesworth Street, crossed it, and 
in the basement of No. 3 near the 
corner came to the shop of Cleo 
Ryan, who has a wonderful, mod- 
erately-priced assortment of Irish 
handicrafts—handknit socks and 
shawls, unusual handwoven rugs 
that are as soft as shawls, sheepskin 
rugs, and heavy sweaters from the 
Aran Islands. 

On my way again, I walked down 
Molesworth, past more wagons 
drawn by Dublin’s sturdy, shaggy 
horses, and emerged in Kildare 
Street directly in front of Leinster 
House, a fine grey stone building, 
erected in 1745, now the meeting 
place of Ireland’s Dail and Senate. 
Crossing Kildare, I went right a few 
steps to the entrance of the National 
Museum. 

This is a huge building, its two 
wings linked by a circular section. 
Immediately inside the entrance 
(admission is free) I came upon the 
stone cross of Muiredack, fifteen or 
eighteen feet pie carved with 
scenes from the Crucifixion, the Old 
Testament, and signs of the zodiac. 
Around it are similar crosses. Near- 
by I found rooms filled with Stone 
Age implements as well as relics 
from the Bronze and Iron Ages. 
Other rooms contain Tibetan tem- 
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ple banners, lama priests’ robes, 
wooden figures from a Chinese Tao 
temple, and early Christian art from 
Ireland. Wandering through them 
is a grab bag adventure—you just 
might find anything. 

Outside the museum I turned 
right, walked a block along Kildare 
Street past/the National Library (a 
companion building to the mu- 
seum) and turned right into Lein- 
ster. After a block this becomes 
Clare Street and leads into Merrion 
Square. 

When people refer_to-Dublin as 
an eighteenth-century city  thgy 
generally have in mind the hand- 
some Georgian howses.in this part 
of town. To see tkerh I turned right 
along Merrion Square West and 
strolled by the park. In a few mo- 
ments I came to the National Gal- 
lery (on Saturdays this is not open 
in the afternoon) , surrounded by a 
wide lawn behind an iron fence. 
There I stopped to amble through 
its collection of famous painters— 
Fra Angelico, Correggio, Bellini, El 
Greco, Goya, Rembrandt, Rubens 
and many others. 

Then I continued along Merrion 
Square West and walked straight 
ahead into Upper Merrion Street, 
lined with magnificent eighteenth- 
century homes on the left and gov- 
ernment buildings on the right. 
One block farther along I crossed 
Merrion Row and headed straight 
into Ely Place, a short dead-end 
street with more handsome houses. 
It doesn’t show on the map. 

On my way back along Upper 
Merrion Street I passed No. 24, 
where the Duke of Wellington was 
born and, just beyond it, came to 
Fitzwilliam Lane, a tiny street with 
tiny buildings that makes a wonder- 
ful camera shot. 

Arriving at Merrion Square 
again, I turned right and walked 
along the park, past more lovely 
houses, their handsome doorways 
painted blue and various shades of 
green. A few blocks dead ahead in 
the center of the street I saw a 
graceful church with a curious 
round tower. I headed there, walked 
around it to my left, and at No. 1 
Mount Street Crescent found a 
Souvenirs Exhibit set up by the 
Irish Tourist Board. This is a con- 
venient place to see the best in Irish 
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handicrafts—ceramic earrings and 
pins, pictures made of tweed (yes, 
tweed) , wooden trays, toys, travel- 
ing robes and similar objects. Al- 
though no merchandise is sold here, 
you can find out where the things 
you like are on sale and buy them 
easily enough. 

Retracing my steps to Merrion 
Square, I continued around it and 
turned left at the far corner, past 
the U.S, Embassy at No. 15 Merrion 
Square North and the building at 
No. 1 where Oscar Wilde lived as a 
boy. Just beyond that, on the left 
side of Clare Street in front of 
Greene’s Bookshop, there’s a bus 
stop where I boarded one of the big 
green double-deckers and rode the 
few blocks back to Grafton Street. 

That evening I walked up Graf- 
ton to Duke, turned left and had a 
pre-dinner drink at one of Dublin’s 
colorful pubs—Davy Byrnes, two 
small, convivial rooms filled with 
men and women talking, talking, 
talking, with Irish eloquence. Then, 
my ears ringing, I returned down 
Grafton to Nassau and there at No. 
46 had dinner at a fine and expen- 
sive restaurant called Jammet’s. 


In Trinity College visitors may see eighth-century Book of Kells manuscript, other relics. 
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After that I watched the Abbey 
company perform Playboy of the 
Western World. Several times dur- 
ing the performance, listening to 
the speech, I’d have sworn I was 
back in Davy Byrnes. 

Although the harbor of Dublin 
was well known to foreign sailors in 
the First Century, and St. Patrick 
came here in 448, a Danish warrior 
called Olaf the White is regarded 
as the man who founded the mod- 
ern city in 852. After that it quickly 


developed into an important Scan-- 


dinavian center. Irish ships carried 
on a brisk trade with Iceland, an- 
other part of the Scandinavian em- 
pire, and Irish sailors, blown off 
course on their way to that northern 
island, seem to have landed in 
America as early as 983. 

Beginning my second day, I de- 
cided to visit the spot where the 
Danish Assembly stood more than a 
thousand years ago. To reach it, I 
started again in College Green, and, 
with my back to the college, walked 
up the left side of Dame Street one 
short block, turned left into Church 
Lane and headed for the small 
Gothic spire a few steps away—St. 


River Liffey runs through city, is navigable in lower lengths, crossed by numerous bridges. 


Andrew’s Church—which stands on 
the spot. 

Then, returning to Dame Street, 
I continued along it for three 
blocks until I reached a point oppo- 
site the Olympia Theatre, where I 
turned left, passed through the 
gate of a large stone arch, and en- 
tered the grounds of Dublin Castle, 
built between 1208 and 1220 on 
high ground where the Danes had 
erected a fortress four centuries 
earlier. This castle was the nucleus 
around which the city grew. The 
Record Tower, at the southeastern 
extremity of the old castle, still ex- 
ists and, next to the cathedrals, is 
the oldest surviving architecture in 
Dublin. I saw it ahead to my right 
as I came through the gate into 
Lower Castle Yard—a round, mas- 
sive example of medieval fortifica- 
tion. 

Next to it stands a small Gothic 
chapel called the Church of the 
Most Holy Trinity, witha charming 
blue ceiling decorated with gold 
stars. Over the main entrance St. 
Peter and Jonathan Swift, a curious 
duo, stare down on those who pass. 

Outside the church I turned left 
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and went through another arch into 
a second courtyard formed by ugly 
three-story red-brick buildings— 
Upper Castle Yard. Veering left 
again, I headed for a cream-colored 
portico, the entrance to the State 
Apartments. Formerly the official 
residence of the English viceroys, 
these are now used for presidential 
receptions. A tour leaves from the 
entrance hall at ten o’clock. 

The guide led me up a broad 
stairway to St. Patrick’s Hall, a 
long gold and cream-colored ball- 
room lined with the coats of arms 
of the Knights of St. Patrick, its 
ceiling decorated with frescoes by 
Italian artists. From there we went 
into Bermingham Tower, a lovely 
circular sitting room decorated with 
old bronze work of Dublin; then 
into the Throne Room, with an im- 
posing red velvet and gold chair 
dominating it. In front of the 
throne stands a large inlaid wooden 
table made by an Irishman who 
whiled away eleven years in debtor’s 
prison finishing the job. After ad- 
miring it, I toured the royal bed- 
rooms and found myself out in the 
courtyard once more. 


Walking straight ahead, I passed 
the Clock Tower of the castle, 
which now houses a heraldic mu- 
seum, went through a gate, and 
came to Dublin’s City Hall on my 
right. It stands on the site of the 
eastern gate to the ancient walled 
city. 

Turning left, I continued along 
Dame Street, which soon becomes 
Cork Hill, and in about two min- 
utes arrived at Christ Church 
Cathedral, a grey Gothic building 
rising from a green lawn on my 
right. The oldest cathedral in 
Dublin, it was founded in 1038. In 
1172 Strongbow, more formally 
known as the Earl of Pembroke, 
who headed an Anglo-Norman in- 
vasion in 1169 and drove out the 
Danes, began building the present 
structure on the site of the earlier 
church. Inside I noted the tiled 
floor in intricate geometric designs 
of brown, black and green, copied 
from those used in the ancient 
flooring, and I saw the tomb of 
Strongbow—an effigy of a warrior 
with a child lying beside him, said 
to commemorate the fact that 
Strongbow killed his own son for 
showing cowardice in battle. Hand- 
ing a contribution to the custodian 
for unlocking the door of the crypt 
on the right side of the altar, I 
descended beneath the cathedral 
and poked around in a series of 
vaulted stone corridors said to con- 
tain remnants of the original Dan- 
ish church. 

Outside once more, I crossed the 
street, turned left on the other side 
and walked back a few steps in the 
direction I’d come. At Werburgh 
Street—the first I came to—I turned 
right, passed St. Werburgh’s 
Church, and in a few moments ar- 
rived at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, set 
on the far side of a spacious park, 
which gave me space enough to get 
some good pictures of it. Crossing 
the park, I went to the front of the 
cathedral and turned left around 
the corner to the side entrance. 

Founded in 1190, it’s probably 
best known for the fact that Jona- 
than Swift was its dean from 1713 
to 1745. Just inside the door to my 
left I found the baptistry, oldest 
part of the building, where Crom- 
well kept his horses during his occu- 
pation of Dublin in 1649. Behind 
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1 pillar to the right of the entrance 
[ discovered the two plaques in the 
loor that mark the tombs of Swift 
and Esther Johnson, the woman he 
loved and called Stella in his writ- 
ings. 

Leaving St. Patrick’s, I crossed 
the street and walked left, following 
it to a red-brick building on the 
corner—the deanery, where Swift 
lived. There I turned left down 
Kevin Street and a moment later 
arrived at an intersection where the 
street forks in two directions. I kept 
to the left hand side, walking 
straight ahead along thé wall of 


Jacob’s Biscuit Factory. At the end’ 


of it I went left into Peter’s Row, 
which, after a block, becomes 
Whitefriars Street. A moment after 
that happened I arrived at a church 
on the corner of Whitefriars Place. 
There I turned right, went along 
the church, and emerged in Aungier 
Street. Going left, I strolled ahead 
a few blocks to Dame Street. Cross- 
ing that, I went right and, just be- 
fore the Bank of Ireland, turned in 
at Jury’s Hotel, in the dining room 
of which I had a good lunch for 
about.a dollar. 

That afternoon I started again 
from College Green, crossed O’Con- 
nell Bridge and turned feft into 
Bachelor’s Walk along the river. 
The land side of this quay is lined 
with small, modest stores selling 
books and antique furniture, and 
it’s intersected by small, narrow 
streets, like Arran, with rows of low 
brick houses fronting directly on 
the sidewalk. Across the river to my 
left as I ambled along I saw the spire 
of Christ Church Cathedral. 

After about ten minutes [ ar- 
rived at the Four Courts, a huge 
stone structure erected in 1785, to- 
day the seat of the Irish Law 
Courts. To get a good view of it I 
went back a few steps to the first 
bridge down stream and crossed 
over to the far bank. There I 
strolled up to the next bridge— 
called Father Mathew—on the-site 
of the first one-that -ever spanned 
the river, crossed it and continued 
straight ahead into Church Street, 
where, in a few moments, I came to 
St. Michan’s Church on my left. It’s 
a seventeenth-century building on 
the spot where a Danish church was 
founded around 1096. Although it’s 
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One bridge downstream from O'Connell St., Custom House is one of Dublin's many monuments. 


not very interesting—the interior 
has a drab, meeting-house atmos- 
phere—it contains an organ that 
Handel played. 

Back by the river, I continued up 
stream along Arran Quay, where 
Edmund Burke was’ born—the 
house, No. 12, has been torn down. 
There I took a bus (any one except 
72 will do) and rode a few minutes 
to the entrance of Phoenix Park, 
largest enclosed urban park in the 
world, a flowering, shady expanse 
of green, where I loafed through the 
zoological gardens before riding 
back to O’Connell Bridge. From 
there I walked to Grafton Street 
to do a bit of shopping. 

Among the things I bought was a 
ticket to one of Dublin’s miniature 
theatres. These are tiny places, seat- 
ing only 30 to 50 people, but they 
put on--excellent plays,- for which. 


the top price. is.about 75 cents. At. 


Brown Thomas & Co., a department 
store at No. 15 Grafton, there’s a 
central booking office for them. 
The next morning I visited 
Howth Castle, a baronial mansion 
built in 1564 in the town of Howth, 
some nine miles from Dublin. 


Wednesdays and Fridays at 10:00 
a.m. throughout the summer the 
Great Northern Railway Board, 
No. 2 O’Connell Street, runs a tour 
of the castle and its gardens. If those 
days aren’t convenient for you, you 
can easily go there yourself. Just 
take the Howth bus at Eden Quay. 
One leaves every twenty minutes. 
In Howth it stops by an electric 
tram that climbs the hill of Howth 
and gives a wonderful view. across 
Dublin Bay. Ask the conductor to 
tell you where to get off to catch 
the tram. 

Before you leave Dublin some- 
body will probably urge you to visit 
the Guinness Brewery, where visi- 
tors are shown through the plant on 
conducted tours every hour from 
11:00 to 3:00 and, on Saturdays, at 
11:00 only. Having taken the trip, 
I can only report..that-it’s. an -ill- 
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spent hour .and_a half for anyone. ~ 


who doesn’t have an unquenchable 
enthusiasm for the fermentation 
process. Although the visit ends in 
a special Guinness bar where you re- 
ceive free samples of stout, in my 
opinion if you want stout you'd do 
better to stop in at Davy Byrnes. @ 
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CEDAR KEY O 


EDAR KEYS might well be called 
C the last outpost of Florida in- 

asmuch as it is the only remain- 
ing group of islands which has not 
been touched by lush-plush resort 
hotels, where there are no night 
clubs and where the hustle-bustle 
honk and screech of traffic is un- 
known. What is more, it probably 
will remain just such a quiet peace- 
ful place for some time to come, due 
largely to its off-beat location. 

The village of Cedar Key, with a 
population of about 900 people, is 
located on Way Key, largest and 
only regularly inhabited island in 
this group of over 100 keys—the en- 
tire group being known as the 
Cedar Keys. Three miles from the 


mainland out in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, it is reached by a causeway and 
a series of bridges over a fine paved 
road—State 24—22 miles west and 
south of Otter Creek, Florida, which 
is about half way between Talia- 
hassee and Tampaon U.S. 19. Cedar 
Key is 57 miles from Gainesville, 
where daily Greyhound bus service 
is available to and from Cedar Key, 
and 127 miles frem Jacksonville, 
After leaving U. S. 19 at Otter 
Creek, you will find no other towns, 
places of business or even sign- 
boards for the 22-mile stretch of ex- 
cellent highway through natural 
verdure of pine, cypress, cabbage 
palms and palmettos. Water hya- 
cinths and other wild flowers dot 
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the roadside and then, after a turn 
onto a bridge, you suddenly find an 
amazing vista before your eyes—the 
calm blue waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico dotted with numerous green is- 
lands as far as the eye can see. The 
drive through natural jungle and 
across small creeks prepares you for 
the thrill you will receive when you 
first behold the keys. You will ex- 
perience a new sensation as you 
drive from one little key to another, 
realizing that you have left the 
mainland behind. 

Sunrise or sunset is perhaps the 
most thrilling time to enter the keys 
because it is then that the coloring 
is so varied and changeable, but 
whenever you arrive you cannot fail 
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Retirement-site seekers find Florida's overlooked Cedar Key settlement unlocks problem. 


to be awed by the semitropical 
scenery along the highway and the 
magnificent vastness of the Gulf. 
The fish you will invariably see 
jumping at frequent intervals as you 
enter the village over the causeway 
are mullets for which this area is 
famous, and the small boats towing 
a skiff or two with nets are fisher- 
men going out or coming home. 
Cedar Keys as well as the village 
of Cedar Key have a fascinating his- 
torical background beginning with 
the earliest inhabitants, the Indians, 
whose history can be traced from ex- 
isting shell mounds. Later the area 
had its share of pirates, especially 
the buccaneers of Jean Lafitte. 
The town’s economic career has 


BY RON MACINTYRE 


been varied and hectic. Stripping 
the land of timber, it first achieved 
fame because of the large stands of 
cedar. The sea was ruthlessly robbed 
of its natural resources and the area 
figured prominently in the Civil 
War because of the blockade of the 
harbor area by Union vessels. Twice 
it has been hard hit by hurricanes 
but there has not been one since 
1950 and the age-old buildings, 
some of which appear small and al- 
most flimsy, are standing proof that 
it takes a mighty big blow to upset 
Cedar Key. 

The first recorded white settle- 
ment was made on Atsena Otie Key 
in 1842, one half mile directly oppo- 
site the present site of Cedar Key, 
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for. the purpose of establishing a 
summer -resort—for wealthy planta- 
tion owners and merchants from 
Georgia and inland Florida. The 
present village, although occupied 
almost as early, was officially laid 
out in 1859. By 1885 Cedar Key was 
at its peak, having a population of 
5,000 people, being the end of the 
railroad from Florida’s east coast— 
the railroad was moved in 1932— 
and possessing a fine and active har- 
bor thriving on extensive lumber 
and fishing industries. 

Today, possibly of first import- 
ance is the excellent sport fishing in 
the Gulf and Suwannee River areas, 
Cedar Key being only a few miles 
from the mouth of that famous and 
beautiful river. There are also 
sponge boats from nearby ‘Tarpon 
Springs that put in at the dock fre- 
quently as well as luxury yachts. For 
those who might be boat-shy, there 
is excellent sport fishing from the 
dock where all you really need is a 
line and hook with some bait. 

Although Cedar Key is no longer 
the great center it once was, com- 
mercial fishing still remains its chief 
industry and visitors are attracted 
to the several houses where fish may 
be purchased or where you may 
watch the day’s catch being unload- 
ed. Of special interest to many is 
the unloading and slaughtering of 
giant turtles. Stone crabs, from 
which only one claw is taken by the 
fishermen, are returned to the wa- 
ter to grow another. Considerable 
“shrimping” is also done in this area 
commercially. 

The fisherman who hauls his own 
boat via trailer will find excellent 
roads and ideal facilities at Way- 
side Park, complete with loading 
ramp, ample parking and easy ac- 
cessibility to stores. The park has 
special stands with running water 
for the cleaning of fish, stoves and 
shelters for picnics and modern rest 
rooms equipped with free showers. 

Skiffs may be rented for $20.00 
per day. Inboard launches with a 
guide range from $20.00 to $25.00 
per day for four people. Deep-sea 
fishing boats rent from $60.00 mini- 
mum for the first ten persons, de- 
pending on distance desired. There 
are tie-up facilities on the dock and 
at the park are berths for yachts, 
sailboats, cruisers and outboards, 
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with gasoline service on the dock. 

The park features a well-kept 
public bathing beach with high div- 
ing boards. Water skiing is a favor- 
ite sport here, too. 

The temperate climate all year 
is extremely healthful. Almost pol- 
len free, it has been of great benefit 
to many respiratory ailments. The 
Gulf water and breezes keep the 
zone cool in summer, warm in win- 
ter and although the area is semi- 
tropical the winter weather is stimu- 
lating and a freezing temperature 
has rarely been recorded. 

People live here who want to be 
off the beaten paths. Several fami- 
lies, descendants from the earliest 
settlers, still have five generations 
now living on the island. Life is lei- 
surely and the manner is simple. 
Everyone gathers at the post office 
on mornings when the mail is dis- 
tributed, and the friendly commu- 
nity spirit is accentuated then. Due, 
however, to a fine public school 
system and full communications* 
media, local residents are thorough- 
ly modern and progressive. 

The entire area of Way Key, site 
of Cedar Key, is approximately 640 
acres—one square mile. The Key is 
formed like the letter L, each part 
being about a mile long and at no 
place more than half a mile wide. 
The Gulf or a bayou is seldom more 
than two blocks away and walking 
around the island is a pleasure. 

In this day of highly competitive 
sales of cemetery lots and equally 
high prices it is amusing that the 
colorful old cemetery, which occu- 
pies one of the most beautiful sites 
on the island, does not charge for 
lots. Just stake out your own if you 
like it here. 

Many artists and writers have 
found their way to these enchanted 
islands. An art gallery lets local 
artists exhibit their paintings and 
crafts for sale. Numerous writers 
have found the historical facts and 
the tall tales of the early settlers in- 
spirational, and camera enthusiasts 
will have a field day with the old 
homes and buildings whose style of 
architecture is similar to that of Old 
New Orleans with second-story gal- 
leries. 

Everything you might want or 
need for comfortable living can be 
purchased here, from fishing tackle, 
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food supplies and clothing to TV 
sets. There are several trailer parks, 


a motion picture theater, motels, | 
hotels, rooming houses and restau-— : 
rants plus a post office, Western | 
Union, bank and hospitals at near- — 
by Williston (46 miles) and Gaines- 


ville with ambulance service. 
The Island Hotel, built more 


than 100 years ago, with great charm _ 


and atmosphere, is nationally fa- 


mous for its superb cuisine. Daily 


rates are from $2.00 to $3.00 per 
person. 
The Edgewater Cottages, a motel, 


has complete accommodations for | 


housekeeping—three or four people 
comfortably cared for—at $35.00 
weekly. Van Buren Apartments, 
near the park, begin at $50.00 
monthly for two rooms (hall bath- 
room). The Schelemmer House of- 
fers fine rooms at $2.00 single and 
$3.00: double, and the Pirate Cove 
Trailer Park has modern trailer fa- 
cilities that are available for $10.00 
monthly. 

The following churches are rep- 
resented: Baptist, Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, Church of Christ and Church 
of Jesus Christ. The nearest 
Catholic Church is at Gainesville. 
There is an active P.T.A. group and 
the Lions Club has a community 
center where large meetings and 
dances are held. 

Informality is the note in dress, 
with stress on comfort. During the 
warmer months, shorts are appro- 
priate and acceptable everywhere, 
at any time. During winter, slacks 
or cotton dresses, with perhaps a 
light wrap for evenings, are stand- 
ards for women, denim slacks and 
sport shirts for men. You seldom 
need a top coat, but a raincoat 
would be useful. 

If you really want to get away 
from it all and let the rest of the 
world go by, spending your days 
with no thought of time, in one of 
nature’s most beautiful and favored 
settings, the Cedar Keys are well 
worth visiting. There are no in- 
creased “‘winter season” prices, costs 
being quoted The same all year. 
Here is a friendly home commu- 
nity of people who live here because 
they want these things for them- 
selves, people who welcome you, 
and hope you, too, will like their 
way of living. @ 
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travel book selection 


Before You Go. On the Way. When Yow re There—Here’s Your Guide 


fs) -¢ KaterAitken 


UIDE BOOKS to popular tourist 
G spots and those _ perennial 
“undiscovered” paradises pro- 
liferate on every publisher’s list: 
Kate Aitken’s Travel Alone and 
Love It (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.; 232 pages; indexed) 
includes much such information, 
but primarily Mrs. Aitken is work- 
ing the other side of the street. If 
you've ever asked, “How do I get 
from here to there?’ this book has 
the answer, from anyhere to any- 
there, with accent on the how. 
After more than 2,000,000 miles 
of travel, including four circum- 
navigations, logged in the past 30 
years, Mrs. Aitken qualifies as a 
pro’s pro at every conceivable form 
of transportation, one of those for- 
tunate few who, like a satellite, seem 
to be in semi-permanent orbit 
around the world. Her book shows 
her immense knowledge and _ is 
crowded with easy questions (“How 
do I get a passport? Or a visa?’’) to 
those slightly more difficult (“What's 
the best train to take from London 
to Scotland?’’) to some real informa- 
tional pips like the hours for curio- 
shopping in Damascus, the only 
good hotel in Rangoon, the conver- 
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sational subject to avoid absolutely 
in Helsinki. Often, in fact, normal 
Anglo-American grammar simply 
won't carry the buckets of fact she 
wants to convey and we get whole 
pages of questions and answers, do’s 
and don’ts. This makes for fascinat- 
ing, fact-crammed travel reading, 
but the book’s great value, as a 
guide, is absolutely dependent on 
its index, which, thank heaven, is 
a real, cross-referenced bit of work. 

Traveling alone—remember?—is 
Mrs. Aitken’s original thesis, and 
she covers the subject competently, 
completely and with particular em- 
phasis on the problems of the lone 
female. But this aspect of the book 
receives treatment comparable to 
pitching a circus big-top on the 
family camping trip. There’s a lot 
of room left, and in this case it is 
filled with information useful to 
anyone who travels, alone, in pairs, 
families or whole battalions. For in- 
stance: “. . . fold a facial tissue in- 
side the collar of your shirt or 
blouse. It keeps your collar clean 
and your neck cool. This is a trick 
I learned when making up for TV.” 

If you’re World’s Fair-bound: “In 
Brussels, if you are invited to a pri- 
vate home for lunch or dinner, a gift 
of flowers is expected.” 

Pointing toward the Pacific: 
“Conservative clothes are recom- 
mended for Singapore, whether you 
are an average tourist or move in 
government circles. Gaudy sport 
shirts with the shirttail out or tight 
pedal pushers and halter dresses 
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meet with a chilly reception except 
from restaurant or gift-shop own- 
ers. Dressed in this manner, you’re 
promptly labeled as a tourist and 
prices increase proportionately.” 
Catholicity of taste is another of 


Travel Alone author’s virtues. She’ 


likes entertainment—and so devotes 
a chapter each to music festivals and 
summer theatres. Flowers and green 
growing things interest her and she 
gives a country-by-country break- 


down of each area’s unique flora. 


There is a cursory look at winter 
vacation sites, but obviously her 
heart isn’t in it. For fair weather 
friends, though, she has a fat chap- 
ter detailing when each country 


puts on its best seasonal face, wind- 


ing up with a monthly calendar of 
where you'll find warm winds and 
sunny skies. 
If you have traveled almost every- 
where by every imaginable form of 


transportation, you won't need this 


—or any—book. But those who fall 
slightly short of that high standard 
should be able to make good use of 
Mrs. Aitken’s total travel recall. 

—K. G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


(_] Please send me Travel Alone and Love It at the special membership 


price of $4.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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HIS IS A YEAR of splendor in 

British Columbia—a year of 

revelry, showmanship and fun. 
Canada’s westernmost province is 
celebrating its centennial anniver- 
sary as a British holding. Just 100 
years ago, in 1858, Queen Victoria 
hastened to define the boundaries 
of the province, declaring British 
Columbia officially a crown colony. 
There was good reason for haste. 
Gold in exciting quantities had 
been found in the rivers—so much 
gold that when news reached San 
Francisco some 450 eager miners left 
aboard the historic Commodore for 
Victoria. Prospectors panned as 
much as $6,000 a day. In ten years, 
the take in British Columbia gold 
totalled $30,000,000. 

Gold and furs marked the begin- 
ning of this rugged province, but 
today it has great untold wealth in 
forests, fishing, minerals, hydroelec- 
tric power and new industries. For 
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the business entrepreneur, it is one 
of the most exciting areas in the 
world. . 

You can still see ore specimens 
in the windows of downtown Van- 
couver but, fascinating as they are, 
the forests represent the biggest 
business of all. Huge industrial 
plants have gone up since the ad- 
vent of hydroelectric power, and 
the salmon catches have been inter- 
nationally known as some of the 
biggest on record. 

It is today a far cry from the era 
when prospectors bestowed such 
names to wilderness spots as Kick- 
ing Horse Pass, Hellroaring and 
Deadeye creeks, and the Spanish, 
in their explorations, left behind 
such names as Juan de Fuca Straits, 
Hernando and Espinosa. 

The West is certainly at its most 
exciting in British Columbia— 
totem poles everywhere, rodeos, the 
Pacific Coast in a gorgeous rugged 


Bucking broncos, bouncing 
golf balls are part of 
British Columbia's mixed 
heritage, commemorated 
this year in province-wide 


centennial celebrations. 
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coastline, 226 mountain peaks more 
than 10,000 feet high, deep fjords 
cutting into the mountainous walls, 
waterfalls splashing down to the sea. 


So rugged is it that villagers in 2: 
¢ many places can commute with one 
another only by boat or seaplane. = 


Fish are huge, the tyee salmon 
reaching 60 pounds, the Kamloops 
trout unbelievably big. Trees grow 
to a height of 100 feet and more, 
and the forests are vast. This is defi- 
nitely big game country, abounding ; 
in cougar, grizzly bear, enormous “ 
moose and caribou, mountain goats 
and bighorn sheep. In fact, the 
greatest variety of big game animals ¢ 
in North America are found in Brit- ?- 
ish Columbia. a 

There is something else wonder- 
fully interesting about British Co- + 
lumbia, and that is its flavor of an 
English colony. With 100 years of 
British tradition, and with the 
populace still predominantly Brit- 
ish, there is everywhere, particularly 
in the cities, an atmosphere of merry 
old England. It’s worth noting that 
British Columbia’s two major cities, 
Victoria and Vancouver, were 
named for a British queen and cap- 
tain. This old-world air is at its 
height in the picturesque coastal 
city of Victoria. 

Here, immediately upon arrival, 
you sense the aura of an English 
seaside resort. Along waterfront 
boulevards facing the inner harbor, 
you'll see Victoria’s famous hanging 
baskets flowering profusely with ivy, 
geraniums and other colorful 
blooms. In all, there are 550 of 
them, suspended from lampposts 
along Victoria’s quaint streets. The 
baskets, watered nightly with a pipe 
that resembles a shepherd’s crook, 
can be seen from June to September. 
On the streets in summer you'll be 
greeted by London-like ‘“bobbies”’ 
who welcome summer guests, and 


you can ride in the festive horse- nreri dancing compelinonsat is 
Ire d-tally-ho that awaits sight- Highland Games, scheduled 5 
ERS pet yes for July 5, Centenary visitors ‘ 
seers. 


can turn to top sea-run 


Flanking the inner harbor are the “vase tkeKinaoende 
CA - E RS magnificent Parliament buildings. gl rat stoalfoadi culthront arom a 
At night these are brilliantly il- 
luminated with thousands of lights, - 
glittering across the water like a 
palace from old Vienna. 
The famous Empress Hotel, a 


luxury spot, is the center of Vic 
toria’s social life. With embrazured 
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windows and_ ivy-covered_ walls, 


built in the style of manorial Eng- 


land, it is a handsome structure, 
situated on more than eight acres 
of formal lawns and gardens. You 
can’t help but feel English coloniza- 
tien if you take tea at the Empress 
this tea hour is 
throughout the world. Seated 
among potted palms, with a back- 
ground of string music, you'll see a 
crossroads of East and West, one of 
the most fascinating places to watch 
people on the Pacific Coast. You 
need not be a guest of the hotel to 
take tea here. In fact, one-day 
steamers coming up from Seattle 
are so scheduled that passengers 
might stay for the tea hour. For a 
dollar or less, you may enjoy this 
pastime, tea being served quite ele- 
gantly, with accoutrements of small 
cakes and tasty sandwiches. 

You will be quickly reminded of 
England again in such spots as The 
Pie Shop in Victoria. On the win- 
dow you'll see this lettering: “A 
Taste of Olde England—High Class 
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famous 


English Pastry Cooks.” And inside, 


you'll find on display such mouth- 
watering morsels as crumpets, Eng- 
lish pork pies, English seed cakes, 
Scotch shortbread, scones, fruit- 
filled Bath buns, and very beautiful 
whole-cherry cakes for which the 
shop is famous. 
American tourists delight in Vic- 
toria’s antique shops with Tudor 
fronts, finding beautiful antiques 
from England as well as elsewhere, 
china, silver and crystal included. 
Both here and in Vancouver, shops 
offer some of the finest china in the 
world—Minton, Royal Doulton, 
Spode and Wedgwood. In small 
stores with such names as The Lon- 
don Shop, the Heather Shop, you'll 
find English cashmeres, Scottish 
tartans, Irish tweeds and linens. 
English toffee is everywhere, in 
small, compact confectionaries with 
jars of candy glittering from floor 
to ceiling on shelves that cover all 
four walls. You'll find it hard to 
choose between such delights as but- 
tered brazils, golden barley sugar 


Provincial government meets at capital of Victoria in these stately Parliament Buildings. 


twists, black currant and liquorice 
toffees, liquid honey and Turkish 
delights, all imported from candy- 
makers in Liverpool, Halifax, 
Leeds and London. 

Despite the wilderness to the 


north and east, with its big game, 


mountain peaks and rugged coun- 
try so close by, the cities of Victoria 
and Vancouver are cosmopolitan to 
the core. Shops close Wednesdays 
for a mid-week holiday. Everyone 
stops in the afternoon for tea. In 
Victoria, particularly, no one seems 
to be in.a hurry. 

Despite such traditions, British 
Columbians like to think of them- 
selves as cosmopolitan and North 
American. In the streets you see a 
combination of polished English- 
men, handsome Scots, many East In- 
dian Sikhs, Chinese—legend credits 
the Chinese for discovering this 
coast—and Australians. You can 
find wonderful French pastry shops, 
and in Victoria you won’t want to 
miss the Dutch bakery where you 
can sample Dutch coffee with 
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whipped cream, and a mocha-frost- 
ed cake made the way it is in Am- 
sterdam. 

British Columbians are proud of 
their gardens and parks. “Spring 
comes first to Victoria” they say— 
and it never quite leaves. In a warm 
climate, created by Japanese cur- 
rents, rare alpine specimens grow 
by the thousand in private gardens. 
In midwinter, you can find in bloom 
snowdrops, miniature daffodils and 
cyclamens. 

Twilight tours to the Butchart 
Gardens just outside the city of Vic- 
toria are famous; the’ world over. 
Spectacular  illufiinations  afser 
dusk, with a thousand hidden lights 
working their mafic among trees, 
flowers and shtubs, take you 
through fabulous sunken, Japanese, 
Italian and English Rose gardens. 

Also in the wonderfully close or- 
bit of Parliament, the Empress 
Hotel, harbor and shops is Victoria's 
Thunderbird Park—all of this in a 
five-minute circuit, though far too 
interesting to cover so quickly. In 
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Antique shops, Tudor architecture of Victoria contrast with Vancouver's modern appearance. 


Thunderbird Park you will find the 
finest collection of totem poles ex- 
tant. Totem carvers can be seen at 
work here as the Canadian govern- 
ment has ordered many decaying 
poles restored or replaced. The tall- 
est totem in the world, a 127-foot 
pole weighing nine tons, stands in 
Beacon Hill Park in Victoria. 

If Victoria is old-world, its rival 
city of Vancouver, major west coast 
port in Canada, is in many respects 
advanced beyond belief. Here, it is 
easy to believe that British Colum- 
bia is today the third-fastest-growing 
province in Canada. Construction 
is high on the list of thriving indus- 
tries. In fact, new million-dollar 
buildings are rising by the score in 
Vancouver, reflecting some of the 
most advanced architectural trends 
on the North American continent. 

Vancouver's new postoffice boasts 
a helicopter landing roof, and has 
train connections beneath for ultra- 
modern mail service. The slender, 
elegant skyscraper that dominates 
the landscape is British Columbia’s 


important electrical company. The 
skyscraper is illuminated from top 
to bottom all night long. It is a 
beautiful sight in the mountainous 
and fjord-like setting of Vancouver 
Harbor. During the day, you may 
tour its lobbies of opulent Brazilian 
rosewood, take the elevator to floors 
above to see the panorama of the 
harbor, admire the plazas in harle- 
quin patterns of blue-green Italian 
glass mosaic, strikingly representa- 
tive of the blue-green landscape. 
The Vancouver city library build- 
ing is a modern structure with the 
entire street facades of glass in an 
aluminum curtain wall. 

Despite these advances, English 
colonialism has never quite left 


Vancouver, and there is a definite 


feeling of old sailing days, of tea 
clippers and silk ships. Vancouver's 
recognition as a great seaport came 
in 1891, when ships of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway arrived in port and 
inaugurated trans-Pacific runs. Silks 
and teas are today found in abun- 
dance in both Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, where there are sizeable Chi- 
nese colonies. In Vancouver, particu- 
larly, you'll want to visit Vancou- 
ver’s Chinatown where you'll find 
superb restaurants, and shops with 
porcelains, jades, silks and teak- 
wood. 

In both Vancouver and Victoria, 
tea blenders and wholesalers still 
serve as liaison between the Far East 
and England. At Murchie’s in Van- 
couver, you'll see tea bins reminis- 
cent of days long past. You can whiff 
the aroma of teas being mixed from 
all over the world—finest jasmine, 
choice darjeeling, flowery orange 
pekoe. You'll see such exotic teas as 
Georgia Blend, with its delicately 
scented lemon flavor, pinhead gun- 
powder green tea, spider leg tea. 
You may choose teas to be blended, 
watch it being done, and have them 
put up in handsome English tea cad- 
dies to take home. Chutney and 
curry are available here too, once 
again reminding you of British 
colonial cuisine. 

In Stanley Park, you can see the 
quaint old game of English cricket. 
In addition, you will see a fine 
“totem grove,” and a widely re- 
nowned zoo, with king penguins its 
chief attraction, and the children’s 
zoo, particularly interesting because 
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children may mix with and feed 
baby lambs, deer and other pint- 
size animals. 

Nightly at nine an old muzzle- 
loader goes off—an institution in 
Vancouver. Originally, it an- 
nounced closing hours to fishermen, 
but it is still awaited by citizens 
who, for a distance of seven miles, 
await its boom to set their clocks. 

On top of a mountain is Queen 
Elizabeth Park, which you will cer- 
tainly want to see both for its ex- 
quisite gardens in the jewel-like set- 
ting of a sunken quarry and for its 
» panoramic view of the entire Van- 
couver harbor. 

If you are interested in the Old 
West, you shouldn’t miss a trip into 
the bush. In the Cariboo country, 
you can see old hotels, stagecoach 
trails and gold-panning prospectors. 
The two largest gold-placer mines 
in America still operate here. 


In great rolling cattlelands, home 
of much big game and of dude 
ranches, you can see authentic, 
thrilling rodeos, real Old West 
style. 

Indian history is rich in the prov- 
ince. You can see rock carvings 
near Nanaimo. Totem poles can 
still be found along the Skeens 
River north of Vancouver. The In- 
dian arts and crafts today are splen- 
did. You can find, in native arts and 
crafts shops, fine black-slate carvings 


by provincial Indians, sculptures by. * 


Eskimos, and the famous Cowichan 
sweaters woven today by coastal In- 
dians. These bulky black or brown 
and white sweaters are warm and 
waterproof, the delight of every fish- 
erman who owns one. 

There are many things you will 
want to see and do in British Colum- 
bia, and if you make the trip this 
season the Centennial celebrations 
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RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
slides on approval. Everything from 
Paris night life to the Kremlin. Send 
25c for 4-color catalog of thousands of 
35 mm slides, including title and map 
slides. (See our ad on page 9.) WOLFE 
WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 West- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business— 
Import profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous 
world trader guides you. Free list "157 
Imports,” details. MELLINGER, P837, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free cat- 
alog—which? Sample 35MM slide—25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! World's larg- 
est selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


JOIN BAHAMA CRUISE—World's larg- 
est schooner sails from Miami to Bimini, 
Berry Islands, Nassau, Andros, Grand 
Bahamas, etc. ADVENTURE, SAILING, 
FISHING, SKIN-DIVING, at its best. All 
expenses for 10 days, only $150. P.O. 
Box 1051, Miami Beach 39, Florida. 


TRAVEL MANAGER, Specialist all world 
travel, seeks appointment U.S.A. Experi- 
ence includes lengthy operating Europe, 
Far East and Africa. Nationality British, 
member Travel Institute, languages. 
Write Box 66, TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 50 W. 
57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES by professionals. Collec- 
tors’ items. We are especially organized 
to serve travelers and lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also India, 
Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
magnificent Interiors of famous cathe- 
drals, museums, Versailles, Westminster 
Abbey, etc: Stained windows. Descrip- 
tive. Illustrated Catalog "T" 15 (De- 
ductible from first order). ALSO... 


LOURDES, COMPLETE COVERAGE, Holy 
Land, Jerusalem, Nativity Grotto, Holy 
Sepulchre, Fatima, Lisieux, Italian 
Shrines. Interiors of Roman Basilicas, 
Canonization Pope Pius X, Pontifical 
Mass in St. Peter's. Exteriors, splendid 
interiors. Descriptive 64-page, illus- 
trated, combined catalog "TR" 25c. (De- 
ductible from first order.) J. Glie, PSA, 
oy eee 116 Nassau St., New York 


FOR SALE—Finest color travelogue ad- 
venture action 16mm motion pictures. 18 
countries including Russia, Alaska. NEIL 
DOUGLAS, Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the 
"TRAVEL MARKET PLACE", you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others will 
read it. If you have an item, or service to 
sell, try the resultful "MARKET PLACE". 
pas TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 
19,N.Y. 


will certainly give your journey add- 
ed zest. In fact, they will give you 
a once-in-a-lifetime chance to see 


much that is being staged for the 


historic occasion. 
The celebration is province-wide, 


from the International Boundary | 


to Alaska. Every city, town and vil- 
lage is decked out in flags and bunt- 
ing, and the government has con- 
tributed $1,500,000 to communities 
for centennial projects. Stage- 
coaches, traveling shows and pag- 
eants are traversing the provinces. 
You can_get in on fishing derbies, 
rodeos, sports tournaments, see 
country fairs, street dances and na- 
tional exhibitions. 

Dazzling military displays are 
planned throughout the summer. 
At the top of the attractions is the 
Musical Ride of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. The Moun- 
ties, in brilliant scarlet dress, with 
their shining black mounts, each 
one matched, perform intricate rou- 
tines to music, ending in a spectac- 
ular lance-drawn charge. In Van- 
couver, in the city square, you can 
see the changing of the guard done 
as it is at Buckingham Palace. This 
is performed in fancy dress with 
black-plumed hats, and the swirling 
blue-green tartans of the Mackenzie 
clan. 

The Gold Rush Days are being re- 
lived once more, with the arrival 
of the Commodore being re-enacted 
in Victoria. A museum train, bring- 
ing back the gas-lit glory of early 
railroad days, will be on display. Art 
and music festivals will reign 
throughout the province. 

Nights are cold, and you will need 
a warm coat. No matter where you 
stay, you'll find it a treat to sleep 
under wool blankets in mid-sum- 
mer. In the daytime, you will see 
many tourists in shorts, riding bi- 
cycles. Cottons, with a.sweater, are 
adequate, even along the coast. 

Simply by writing, you can re- 
ceive a tremendous invitation like 
an illuminated manuscript, a cal- 
endar of events for specific times 
and places, all thte information you 
might need for British Columbia’s 
100th Birthday Party. The address 
is British Columbia Centennial 
Committee, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 

But you need no specific invita- 
tion. The welcome mat is out. @ 
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CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


ce 


a closer, telationship between all peoples in order to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


RESIDENT Eisenhower recently sent a 

report to Congress asking for a lib- 

eralization of various travel restric- 
tions, and TRAVEL strongly supports his 
fine recommendations. Included in the 
report is a request for extension of pass- 
port validity from its present two-year 
life, with a two-year renewal possibility, 
to a three-year length with renewals also 
being for three years. 

The benefits from such extensions are 
obvious, and surely al! travelers would 
find such intelligent steps to be of great 
convenience. 

Also included in the President’s report 
is provision for greater customs allow- 
ance. In addition to permitting Ameri- 
cans abroad to buy more goods and sou- 
venirs, this would, of course, help add to 
the economy of foreign lands. It seems a 
mutually sound improvement for all per- 
sons involved in travel. 

Further recommendations seek co- 
operative arrangements with other coun- 
tries for waivers of visa requirements, -a 
part of the ever-growing pattern to ease 
travel between nations with a minimum 


of red tape and restrictions. Indeed, only 
a comparatively few lands still hold firm- 
ly to such traditional stamps and docu- 
ments for travelers. 

We are pleased that these recommen- 
dations have been made by the President 
himself, as his position helps considerably 
to spotlight such travel points, and will 
do much to stimulate action. 

In its 57th year of continuous publi- 
cation, TRAVEL is acutely aware that 
travel arrangements must keep pace with 
modern travel facilities. Europe will soon 
be but seven hours away by air. Such 
progress demands new thinking, expand- 
ed ideas, fresh concepts. Only thus will 
all of us benefit as we should in the excit- 
ing travel age of tomorrow. @ 


Nb 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
| CITY 


SA 
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Ingenious photographer used half-hour exposure, five photoflash bulbs to film single-handedly El Castillo, giant pyramid at Chichen-Itza, Yucatan. 


BY WILL LANE 


ERE IS MY BET for the most unusual picture of the 
month—a half-hour time-exposure of the famous 
Mexican pyramid of Kukulcan at Chichen-Itza, 

Yucatan. This massive 125-foot temple, amassed by 
slave labor more than a thousand years ago, has as far 
as I know, never before had its portrait taken by flash- 
bulb. 

The picture is by Julius Shulman whose first love is 
modern architecture. His photographs are well-known 
in many publications, but ancient architecture is what 
he films on vacations. 

El Castillo, as the pyramid is known, seemed to de- 
mand a night portrait. Not having powerful arc lights, 
extension cords or other complicated equipment, Shul- 
man decided that the answer would be found in the 
opposite extreme of simplicity. 

He set his camera on a tripod, focused on the pyra- 
mid, and opened the lens on Time. Then, with a hand- 
ful of flash bulbs, he walked along the pyramid, flash- 
ing one at a time. If you look at the lower right-hand 
corner, you can see Shulman’s silhouette as he holds the 
flash bulb over his head. In the left corner, you can see 
a wavy streak of light—it is Shulman’s track as he 
walked with a pocket flash to find his way in the dark. 

Then he climbed up the stairs of the pyramid. About 
one-third up, you can see the white arc where Shulman 
stopped and fired his third bulb. At the top of the 
structure, he fired one bulb at the left, and then he went 
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inside the doorway of the temple, firing a flashbulb in- 
side to outline the entry. 

It took him more than half an hour just hiking up 
and down the pyramid, firing the five bulbs. He used 
GE 50 flashbulbs in a large reflector. Returning to his 
camera, he closed the shutter—which had been open all 
the time for this time-exposure of approximately half- 
hour duration. This time exposure could have been 
even longer if desired, as there was no extraneous il- 
lumination from autos or other sources to worry about. 
The lens was wide open—F/4.5. He used a 4 x 5 Speed 
Graphic camera, Super XX film, and five-inch (127 
mm.) Ektar lens. 

Julius Shulman’s open-flash technique is both old 
and new, a technique the professional photographer 
keeps in his bag of tricks for special occasions. It can 
come to your rescue when you are handicapped by lack 
of equipment—when you find yourself wishing you had 
more lights, a better camera, a longer synchronizer cord 
or a faster lens. 

Your subject may be a park statue, a public building 
or perhaps only the interior of youryhome living room 
—anything that stands still. You do not have to elimi- 
nate people, however, if they will stay at a distance and 
freeze in position. 

For a flash unit, all that is necessary is a reflector and 
a battery case. If improvising one, test it with a bulb 
from the pocket flash so you do not run the risk of wast- 
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open-flash method lets you film night subjects with simple equipment! 


ing photo-flash bulbs. If you have a synchronizer, it 
can be slipped off the camera, and set for direct open 
flash, ‘The routine for open flash is simple: 

(1) Place camera on a tripod, table or other firm sup- 
port and focus on the scene. 

(2) Set the lens at T for time-exposure, and click it 
open. 

(3) Hold the flash reflector toward the subject and 
flash the bulb. 

(4) Close the lens. That's all. 

. The pyramid of Kukulcan or your own house—to film 
at night, the routine isthe same. Walk around the site 
to select the best catnera angle. Fer a small structure, 
fire one bulb in front, one from the side and perhaps 
one from the rear forback or top lighting. A bulb inside 
will outline doors ind windows. 

The aperture to use depends on the size of the bulb. 
Follow the exposure guide number listed for the slow- 
est shutter speed. The illumination of several bulbs 
on the subject will not overlap, so exposure remains 
the same regardless of how many bulbs are used in this 
type of situation. Follow the same recommended aper- 
ture whether you use one bulb or a dozen. 

A GE 50 flash bulb (same as Sylvania 3) may have 
an exposure guide number of 700. If you are 100 feet 
from the subject, 100 into 700 is F/7, the aperture to 
use. 

A GE 22 (Sylvania 2), with a 500 guide number, at 
100 feet calls for F/5. You’ may find that your reflector 
is aimed to hit the building along an entire wall, at 
various distances, say from 20 to 100 feet. In that case, 
calculate for the more distant part—between 75 and 100 
feet. The closer parts will be overexposed and the far- 
thest area will be underexposed. In reaching a com- 
promise, err on the side of overexposure, especially 
when shooting outdoors. The overexposed area can be 
printed-in during the enlarging process, but a blank 
under-exposed area just goes black and nothing can be 
done about it. , 

Indoors, say in a living room, a peanut bulb may 
be adequate. With a number 5 flash bulb at 25 feet, 
with a guide number 350, the aperture to use is F/14. 
Remember that the camera distance is not concerned. 
To determine exposure, what you measure is the dis- 
tance from the subject to the flash bulb. 


Kodak Panalure Paper 


Panalure Paper E, now available at photo dealers, 
provides top quality black-and-white prints from color 
negatives. This long-awaited development completes 
the chain of material with which you no longer have to 
use one camera for shooting color and another for 
black-and-white. Now you can shoot one original color 
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negative, and from this negative you can make (1) a 
black-and-white print on Panalure paper, -(2) a color 


print on Kodacolor, Type C, or Dye Transfer, and (3) 


a color slide on Ektacolor print film. 

If a dark dramatic sky effect is desired, a deep red 
A-filter is put over the enlarger lens, yielding results 
similar to those achieved with the same filter in a cam- 
era with black-and-white film. If more subtle results are 
desired, Kodak color compensating filters may be used. 

Previous to Panalure paper, it was possible to make 
fairly usable prints from color negatives on ordinary 
photographic paper such as Kodabromide or Kodak 
Medalist paper. However, due to the lack of red sen- 
sitivity, the prints had an unnatural look—blue eyes 
printed too light, red lips printed black. In scenic views, 
red flowers also went black. 

Panalure paper} being panchromatic, responds ac- 
curately to a color negative, and provides black-and- 
white prints that are equally as good as prints of the 
same subjects reproduced on conventional black-and- 
white papers from black-and-white negatives. Panalure 
is designed for use with tungsten enlargers. With a 
cold-light enlarger, a correction filter is necessary. Its 
toning characteristics are good. @ 


When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
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Lines Aft... 


Trout Fishing 
Dear Sirs: 


Have just read an article by Robert 
B. McCoy in March Travet on Trout— 
Two Miles Up! I don’t know where this 
Beartooth Pass he talks about is unless 
it’s at Beartooth Lake but I lived in Red 
Lodge when that road was built and 
helped stock those lakes. . . . Friends 
and I planted and fished practically 
every lake and pool in those high moun- 
tains—and there’re over 200 of them— 
as far back as 1932-33-34 and later, 
clear up to the top of Mt. Baldy and the 
lake above Glacier on top of the 11,000- 
foot Ridge there..... It’s really mar- 
velous country and the fishing is superb. 
Would never have left it except for 
health reasons. 


Ralph L. Hazlett 
Oceanside, Calif. 


Boiling Point 


Dear Sirs: 

You have a very curious item in a box 
on page 46 of the March issue of TRAVEL 
accompanying an article headed Trout— 
Two Miles Up! It says in part, “Drop 
small trout into boiling water (212° F)”. 
Will you please tell me how you propose 
to get boiling water to reach a tempera- 
ture of 212° F at two miles up when the 
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boiling point decreases rapidly as one 
rises into lighter air? It might be done 
with a heavy kettle, with heavy lid and 
a rock on top to raise the pressure. 


Mrs. V. Aborn 
Columbus, O. 


Or pressure cooker.—Ed. 


Bus Load 
Dear Sirs: 


Your comment in the April issue of 
TRAVEL pertaining to the letter I wrote 
you on the 57th St. Crosstown bus in- 
terested me. I had a check made of the 
number of buses and the number of 
passengers carried on our #6 route at 
57th and Fifth Avenue from 4:00 p.m. 


to 8:00 p.m. on a Wednesday. Wednes- . 


day is usually a good day. What does the 
check show? Here are the figures: 
Eastbound Buses Seats Pass. | Westbound Buses Seats Pass. 


4-5 p.m 12 496 233 4-5 p.m 8 332 140 
*5-6 p.m Lhe ca hea Ar Hip 5-6 p.m 10 416 179 
6-7 p.m 10 416 263 6-7 p.m. 0 416 74 
7-8 p.m 10 412 151 7-8 p.m. 10 412 88 
Totals 41 1696 1059 Totals 38 1576 481 


*Except for this period when four out of nine buses show 
overload between 5:14 and 5:46 p.m., all others had 
vacant seats. 

I like to keep our complainants in- 
formed and to give them facts after 
we make our checks in order to show 
that the kind of service we are rendering 


is worthy of their patronage. 


John E. McCarthy, Pres. 
Fifth Ave. Coach Lines 
New York, N. Y. 


Will all those standees now please sit 


down?—Ed. 


BP tou 


“WW 5?> ° ° 5 
We’ve been looking forward to this vacation for a long time!” 


Serenity, Simplicity 
Dear Sirs: 


We have enjoyed reading your article 
on Trinidad and Tobago (TRAVEL, May, 
1958) and feel that it is one which will 
greatly help the visitors to our islands. 
We are particularly happy that you in- 
sist upon impressing your readers with 
the serenity and simplicity of the island 
of Tobago and warn that its enjoyment 
is really for those not seeking night 
club and casino life, but the more real 
and quiet pleasures. ... Thank you also 
for so kindly mentioning our own Rob- 
inson Crusoe Hotel. 


K. O. Nothnagel 
Tobago, B.W.I. 
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TWISTER ANSWERS 


i; The Rhone.River. 2. (b):\ 3:5@bae 
4. The London Times. 5. The University 
of California. 6. Morocco. 7. Lower 
Louisiana where the Acadians settled. 


_8. No. The Imperial gallon is 1.20094 


times larger than the U.S. gallon. 9. Ala- 
bama. 10. (a). 11. (ah) (bg) (ce) ~ 
(df). 12. A chemist. He is what Ameri- 
cans call a druggist. 13. “Where the heck 
are we?” 14. Yugoslavia. 15. Florida; 
Pisa, Italy; London. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


PASSPORT UNION SET 

Four Scandinavian coun= 
tries—Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland—have 
abolished passport’ con- 
trol within Scandinavia 
for visitors following 
1954 example of elimina- 
tion of passports for cit- 
izens of four nations. 
Travelers to area now need 
only present passports 
when entering, leaving 
general area. 


ISRAEL SHOWS SCROLLS 

On view through Aug. 21 
for visitors to Jerusalem 
during Israel's 10th An- 
niversary year celebra- 
tions is exhibit of 
original Dead Sea scrolls, 
early copies of Bible, 
replica of King Solomon's 
Mines, Similar ancient at- 
tractions. For incoming 
tourists, Israel has 
dropped requirement for 
written statement of bag- 
gage contents, now accepts 
Simple oral declaration. 


MAINE OFFERS CHICKEN FEED 

Belfast, Maine, will pe 
site July 11-12 of 10th 
Annual Maine Broiler Fes- 
tival with governor crown-= 
ing Poultry Queen, huge 
outdoor barbecue, various 
fowl exhibits, contests, 
lots of cute chicks. 


UAL AIRS BALL DUCATS 
Following far-flung ma- 
jor league baseball teams 
in both National, American 
leagues is expedited by 
United Air Lines arrange- 
ment with 14 clubs per- 
mitting purchase of ticket 
orders for reserved seats 
at any of UAL's 1355 ticket 
offices in 80 cities. 
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PROVINCE PLANS 20 PARKS 

Province of Ontario 
plans to add 20 new parks 
to existing 100 before 
end of year at estimated 
cost of $3,000,000 
Canadian. Provincial gov- 
ernment also plans updat- 
ing of 40 existing park 
areas. 


CITY CITES SUMMER SPORTS 
Summer Sports Festival 
of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
June 29=-July 6 will fea- 
ture 43 sports events 
plus Fourth of July pa- 
rade. Finals of all 
events will be held during 
weekend. Schedule of ac- 
tivities includes yacht, 
sports car races, golf, 
Swimming, bowling, tennis, 
other land, water sports. 


O&P ADJUSTS PACIFIC FARES 
Minimum fares for 
Orient & Pacific Lines new 


_trans-Pacific service, 


Slated to begin April 4, 
1959, with sailing of 
Himalaya from West Coast 
ports ot Vancouver, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles to 
Yokohama via Honolulu, 
run from $344 for Tourist 
"B" class, $356 for 
Tourist, $448 for Inter- 
mediate First Class, $546 
for First Class. 


OREGON SEES CENTENARY 
Plans for Oregon's 100- 
day Centennial Celebra- 
tion, June 10-Sept. 17, 
1959, include Exposition & 
Int'l Trade Fair on 65- 
acre site 8 miles north 
of Portland that will fea-= 
ture special train on 
fairgrounds, atomic 
energy exhibit currently 
at Brussels Fair. 


BRASIL SETS MAIDEN MEANDER 
Moore-McCormack's 
Spanking new, $26,000,000, 
617-foot, 553-passenger 
Brasil is slated to make 
her maiden voyage Sept. 
12 from NYC to Buenos 
Aires with stops in The 


' Federation of the West 


Indies, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina. Roundtrip of 

31 days will cover 12,000 
miles. Later-launched sis- 
ter ship Argentina is 
scheduled to undertake her 
virgin voyage Dec. 12. 


NEW NYC-SAN JUAN FARE: $45 
Newly-slashed 14% re- 
duction in NYC-San Juan, 
Puerto Rico thrift class 
fares bring 1,6ll-mile 


one-way flight down to $45 ~ 


while 3,222-mile round- 
trip rates at $90. Regu- 
lar firstclass roundtrip 
fare for flight is $168. 
Lines offering nonstop hop 
are PanAm, Eastern, Trans-= 
Carib. 


ROAD WORK MAKES LAKE 

New lake will be formed 
on Boone Fork Creek, N. 
Carolina, aS consequence 
of road work on Blue Ridge 
Parkway. Construction of 
105-foot bridge-and-dam 
over creek is tied to 
beautifying of high area 
that will become island 
when lake fills. 


FRENCH ADD NYC-MEXICO HOPS 

Air France has added 8 
weekly non-stop Super 
Constellation flights be- 
tween Mexico City-NYC. 
Fast hops offer first, 
tourist classes on same 
craft, leave NYC Mon/ 
Wed/Thurs/Fri, leave 
Mexico City Tues/Thurs/ 
Fri/Sat. 
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EAL, AA NAB ELECTRAS 

Eastern, American air- 
lines will begin flying 
new Lockheed 4-engine 
propjet Electras this 
year, will be first of 14 
lines to receive delivery 
of 151 on-order craft. 
Manufacturer Says big 
plane cruises in excess 
of 400 m.p.h. 


._ MIAMI-CARIB HOPS HAILED 


BWIA has begun 5-per- 
week Miami-Trinidad Vis- 
count flights with various 
Caribbean stopovers. Leav-—- 
ine Uso. at S350) dem. 
Mon/Thurs/Sun junket 
touches at Kingston, San 
Juan, Barbados while 
Tues/Fri hops also hit 
Antigua, Martinique. 


AIR ROUTES ACTIVATED 

Government has estab- 
lished 5 cross-country 
airlanes at heights rang- 
ing from 17,000-22,000 ft. 
in which all planes must 
operate under instrument 
flight rules to cut risk 
of collision. Plan will 
affect military as well as 
civilian flights. 


UNITED SIGNS-UP SLEEPERS 
Special tags for sleep- 
ing passengers are latest 
United Air Lines wrinkle 
on overnight flights. Tags 
reading "Wake Me Up I'm 
Hungry" or "Don't Wake Me 
I'm Tired" are fixed to 
seats whose inhabitants 
want or don't want to 
awake for breakfast. 


SEAPLANE SERVICE STAYS 
Flying boat service of 
Teal Airways linking 
Tahiti-Fiji-Samoa-Cook 
Islands will continue at 
least 2 more years, ac- 
cording to New Zealand 
government, while $2,000,- 
000 program to build air- 
strips at Western Samoa, 
Rarotonga prepares for 
planned landplane service. 
Flying boats currently 
iink-at, Hija with trans= 
RaGiteVe flights from U.S: 
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SABENA ORBITS MOSCOW-NYC 
One-stop air service be- 
tween NYC, Moscow was 
inaugurated in June by 
Sabena Belgium World Air- 
lines flying DC-7Cs. Line 
makes 23 flights weekly 
between NYC, Brussels, one 
Monday flight weekly on to 
Moscow. Russia-bound hops 


will be doubled in August. °* 


Soviets' official Aeroflot 
line also links Brussels, 
Moscow flying TU-104 jets. 


DA VINCI DELIVERY DUE 

Italian Line reports 
Still-building flagship 
Leonardo da Vinci will be 
launched between Oct.—Dec. 
of this year preparatory 
to fitting out for trans- 
atlantic passenger serv- 
ice. However, vessel is 
not expected to open for 
business before early 
1960. 


SAX SYMPHONY SLATED 
Vancouver, B.C., Ent"l 
Festival will premiere 
U.K.'sS Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams' new 9th Symphony 
Aug. 10 with Wm. Stein- 
berg conducting. Unusual 
score calls for 3 saxo- 
phones in addition to nor- 
mal symphonic instruments. 


ARKADIA CROSSES ATLANTIC 
Greek Line's new version 
of Monarch of Bermuda, 
now known as Arkadia, 
has entered Canada-Europe 
service after stem-to- 
stern remodeling that in-= 
cluded eliminating topmost 
deck for streamlining. 
Craft carries 50 first-— 
class passengers, 1,551 
tourist. 
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IATA IRATE AT AIR FARES 
Over-complicated fare 
structures, particularly 
discount fares, were cited 
by Int'l Air Transport 
Assoc. in complaint to 
CAB as inconvenience to 
both passengers, airlines. 
Group Says most passengers 
spend 5-10 minutes just 
answering questions about 
discount eligibility, adds 
that 42 different fare 
combinations are possible 
on NYC=-Miami hop alone, 
claims most such complica- 
tions are outdated, un- 
necessary. 


SANTA FE FETE SET 

Sante Fe, N.M., will 
hold its 246 annual Fiesta 
over Labor Day weekend 
commemorating reconquest 
of city from Indians in 
1692, with Fiesta Queen 
parade, Similar activi- 
ties. 


PILGRIMS' PROGRESS AIDED 

Sabena Belgian World 
Airlines has initiated 
Special Catholic Travel 
Department to assist 
Catholic pilgrims, trav- 
elers, miSSionaries en- 
route to any of 104 cities 
in Europe, Africa, Middle 
East that are served by 
line. 


TRAVEL EDITOR GETS MEDAL 
‘Travel's editor, Malcolm 
McTear Davis, was among 26 
personages receiving spe= - 
cial Lafayette Medal from 
French govt. for "important 
contribution to French- 
American amity" during 
1957. Others included TVman 
Ed Sullivan, NYC Mayor 
Wagner, 5 magazine eds. 


a OT eat 

AIRLINES DROP NO-SHOW PENALTY, EXTEND RECONFIRM RULES 
As of August 14, airlines' $3.00 no-show penalty 

will be lapsed. Lines unanimously agreed penalty plan 


designed to eliminate over-reserved, und 


-occupied 


flights was more trouble than it was worth. Two other 
no-show rules, calling for confirmation of return 
reservations at least 6 hours before flight time, min- 
imum time limits on picking up tickets will remain in 
force through Dec. 1, except in case of Mohawk Air-= 
lines, authorized to drop all 3 regulations on Aug. 


14. 
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TOP DANCE SHOW READIED 
Jacob's Pillow Dance 
Festival's 26th edition 
will be staged July 1 
through Aug. 30 at Lee, 
Mass., with classic, mod-= 
ern, folk dancers in- 
cluding Andre Eglevsky, 
Geoffrey Holder, Mia Sla-= 
venska, Ram Gopal, many 
others. Full schedule is 
available from Jacob's 
Pillow, Box 87, Lee; Mass. 


BIG BONE PILE BARED. © ¢ 

Unique new visitor cen- 
ter at Dinosaur“Nat'l 
Monument, Utah; has old 
bones outlined in high- 
relief on uptilted fossil- 
bearing strata of ridge 
which constitutes site's 
back wall. Reliefing of 
fossils will continue for 
years so visitors may see 
dinosaur skeletons being 
uncovered. 


GAELS HAIL DAILY HOPS 

Irish Air Lines, 15th 
carrier to enter trans- 
atlantic service, in- 
ereased flights from 3- 
per-week to daily in each 
direction early in June. 
All-economy-class flights 
carry 95 passengers in 
Connies, link NYC, Dublin 
in 11% hours. Fare is 
$236.40 one-way, $425.60 
roundtrip. 


SWEDES PLAN CALYPSOJOURNS 
Two winter Caribbean 
cruises, 
Christmas-New Years, are 

scheduled for Swedish 
American Line's air-con- 
ditioned, fin-stabilized 
Gripsholm. Leaving NYC 
Meds 20; first sailing 
goes to Trinidad for 
Christmas, then on to 
Venezuela, Curacao, Canal 
Zone, Cuba. New Year's 
will be spent in Havana. 


Second circuit sails Jan. 
7, touches first at Havana 
before continuing to San 
Blas Islands, Panama, Co= 
lombia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Puerto Rico, Ba- 
hamase Return is on Jan. 
25.6 
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BOAT FLOAT CORK-BOUND 
Auld sod sons who plan 
to sail soon to shamrock- 

land are offered Cobh, 
County Cork, as newly an- 
nounced port-of-call 
throughout 1958 on Ham- 
burg-Atlantic Line's 
Hanseatic itinerary. Ves- 
sel will sail from NYC on 
AUS ac OL COD liemor 
OGUen Oeaiebo se NOVerrL os DOC. 
9 with arrivals at Cobh 
scheduled for 6 days 
later in each instance. 
Hanseatic has accommoda- 
tons Urhor Goat urs.eLass, 
PLoS tours tre 


AIRLINE ERASES COLOR LINE 
TWA became first large 
carrier to crack color 
barrier recently by em- 
ploying 2l-year-old Negro 
psychology student as 
stewardess. Line, like 
most in U.S., had pre- 
viously kept colored per- 
sonnel ground=-bound. New 
York Airways, copter line, 
Mohawk Airlines preceded 
TWA at integrating 
pilots, stewardesses. 


CUNARD CUTS CONSTRUCTION 

Cunard Line has ash- 
canned preparations to 
build 30,000-ton, $25,- 
000,000 liner for trans- 
atlantic run. Craft was 
designed to replace 27- 
year-old Britannic on 
Liverpool-NYC route by 
1961. Cunard claims high 
taxes, loss of passenger 
business to airlines ne- 
cessitated postponing new 
construction indefinite- 
ISS 


SEABOARD & ROOM DEAL SET 
Seaboard RR Florida 
package now includes 
roundtrip coach travel at 
reduced rates, choice of 
89 hotels, 32 motels for 
7 days, 6 nights with 
minimum rates beginning at 
$89.81. Pick of Miami 
Beach, Hollywood, Ft. Lau- 
derdale, Palm Beach, St. 
Petersburg, Clearwater, 
Sarasota hostelries is of- 
fered through Nov. 15. 


‘NYC airfields, 


BIG WHIRLYBIRD BARED 


Banana=Shaped, 15=-passen-= 
ger Vertol 44 helicopter 
has been adopted by New 
York Airways copter line 
for Idlewild-La Guardia- 
Newark circuit linking 

is also 
used by Sabena to shuttle 
Brussels World Fair visi-- 
tors Lromacat Vato made 
FISH FEST FORESEEN 


€ 


Annual U.S. Atlantic Tuna 
Tournament, 16th version, 
will be held Aug. 13-15 

in waters off Rhode Island 
with eStimated 140 entries 
representing fishing clubs 
FromiUes.. Mexico. s cuba. 


BARD GOES ON 


oo 


BOARDS 
ea ae 


American Shakespeare Fes-= 
tival Theatre at Strat- 
ford. Conn... will of ter 
repertory of Hamlet, Mid- 
summer Night's Dream 
through Sept. 14 with 
Winter's Tale joining se- 
quence July 20, features 
Eva Le Gallienne, others. 
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travel notes across America 


Las Vegas: This showtown’s bistro 
lineup is headed by Ed Sullivan and 
revue on the Desert Inn stage, 
George Gobel at the Riviera, Rose- 
mary Clooney at the Sands until 
July 15 when she’ll be followed by 
Johnny Mathis, Ray Bolger and 
Pat Suzuki at the Flamingo, Milton 
Berle at El Rancho, Dan Dailey at 
Hotel Sahara. ... At the Dunes are 
the Minsky Folies, high-class strip- 
pers at both Silver Slipper and 
Desert Spa... . Fishing on bass-laden 
Lake Mead is at a standstill this 
month but it’s ideal for water sports. 
Seattle: Two Broadway musicals 
will be staged at the outdoor Aqua 
Theatre, built over Green Lake, 
with Guys and Dolls on July 9-12, 
Show Boat seen July 22-26. ... Long- 
acres Race Track opens July 6 
Seattle’s nine plays Vancouver here 
July 21-24, Spokane Indians July 
25-27, Salt Lake City July 29-31.... 
International Cruiser Races take 
place July 12 and 13 at nearby 
Tacoma... July 25-27, you can visit 
the Pacific Northwest Arts and 
Crafts Fair across Lake Washington 
at Bellevue. 
Phoenix: Three-day round of top 
events gets underway July 4 with 
more than 7,000 Indians participat- 
ing in parade and ritual dances at 
Flagstaff during annual Pow Wow 
. . Pioneer Day festivities are 
planned July 24 at Snowflake, St. 
Johns, Eagar, Safford and Mesa. .. . 
The Hopis will display their wares 
during Pow Wow, the Navajos from 
July 27 to August 3... Indepen- 
dence Day Weekend will see 7|st 
annual Frontier Days celebration at 
Prescott. 
Chicago: Racing at Arlington Park 
will be highlighted by two $75,000 
handicaps July 12 and 19 and the 
always exciting Arlington Classic 
ey 20... 
10 for eleven games. . . . Summer 
stock features The Matchmaker at 
the Hinsdale (15-28).... Highland 
Park offers Diary of Anne Frank 
(8-13), King of Hearts (15-20), 
Teahouse of August Moon (July 
22-Aug. 3).... Ravinia Music Fes- 
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Cubs come home July - 


tival has children’s concerts slated 
for Sat. mornings, July 12, 26... 
Conrad Hilton’s Boulevard Room 
has reopened with an ice revue after 
a month layoff... . Two new dining 
spas on Michigan Blvd.: Brief En- 
counter and the Wrigley Bldg. rest: 
aurant.... The Gate of Horn gives 
folksong cultists the best anywhere 
. . . In the Loop, Bob Scobey’s 
Frisco band replaces Buddy Rich at 
the Preview on July 2. 

New Orleans: For fishermen, the big 
event this month is the Grand Isle 
Tarpon Rodeo July 18-20, a short 
distance from town... . After races 
July 5-6, Southern Yacht Club holds 
national eliminations for Penguins 
July 19, 20, 26 and 27... . Pop con- 
cert season is held indoors here with 


varied programs each Fri. and Sat., 


so Customers can sit at tables with 
a_ beverage. Louis Prima’s 
brother Leon has opened Prima’s 
Casino in the French Quarter .. . 
Orleans Gallery in the Quarter has 
continuous modern art shows... . 
One of the best Italian restaurants 
in this city is Sclafani’s at the air- 
port. . . . Cartier-Bresson collection 
of photos is on view all month at 
Delgado Museum of Art, plus prize- 
winning Scandinavian items from 
July 15°on. . . . Rare whooping 
cranes are at Audubon Park. 


ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


TRAVEL’S Managing Editor, 
Arthur Edwin Krows, passed 
away recently after a brief illness. 
His distinguished background, 
itemized fully by Who’s Who in 
America, included executive edi- 
torial posts on many publications 
as far back as the old Dramatic 
Mirror. His diverse talents also 
brought him recognition as an 
author, movie director and play- 
wright, and he had patented sev- 
eral inventions. During the war, 
he was with the Office of War In- 
formation. His home was at Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y., and he is 
survived by his wife and son, 
Arthur. 


Denver: Red Rocks annual summer 
music festival is the July highlight, 
Haydn’s The Creation presented 
July 18 and 20, Wagner's Die 
Walkiire July 29 and 31... . Hiss- 
ing and booing the villian is part of 
the fun at Cripple Creek’s Imperial 
Hotel when old-fashioned “melo- 
drammer”’ is staged twice daily ex- 
cept Mon. until Sept. 6... . Free 
Oklahoma! at Chessman Park is 
Post-sponsored show July 14-20, but 
you have to sit on the grass... . 
Kids will love Lakeside or Elitch’s 
Garden amusement parks, and 
adults can dance at Elitch’s Troca- 
dero Ballroom, which this month 
has Ralph Flanagan and his band. 
. Night owls here head for ‘Tay- 
lor Supper Club, jazz fans to Sonny’s 
Lounge. ... For an eye-popping look 
at lots and lots of money, just go to 
the U. S. Mint in the Civic Center— 
but don’t try to touch! ... You may 
thirst for theatre in July because the 
City Auditorium, where the big 
shows come, is being revamped. 
Atlanta: Theatre Under the Stars 
launches its season at Chastain 
Amphitheatre July 8 with Guys and 
Dolls. On July 15. Paint Your 
Wagon unveils and then Nancy 
Walker arrives July 22 with Won- 
derful Town. Gypsy Rose Lee closes 
the month’s program with Happy 
Hunting. . . .. Women will be par- 
ticularly interested in the South- 
eastern China, Glass and Gift Show 
at the Atlanta Municipal Auditor- 
ium and the Southern Jewelry Show 
at the Peachtree on Peachtree 
Hotel, both events being held simul- 
taneously from July 20 to 23. 
San Francisco: Golden Gate Bridge, 
open to both motorists and pedes- 
trians, lets you view passing ships 
from a center-height of 250 feet, and 
gives you a magnificent sweep of 
scenery down the Bay. ... At the 
north end of théGate bridge, a turn- 
off road leads to little Sausalito, a 
gem spot for swell sights, and Muir 
Woods are only another twenty 
minutes away. ... Ferry boats across 
the Bay to and from Oakland are 
now doomed to extinction. 
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New Import from the Continent 


Here’s one of the cleverest, 
handiest, finest made com- 
pact tool kits you’ve ever seen. 
Every man will went one of these 
to make available the tools he needs - 
instantly and compietely — keep one 
handy in your workshop—in your car or 
boat — af your country piace — it’s 
ready in an instant for a thousand uses. 


@ KNIFE @ SCREW DRIVER @ WRENCH 


: de i + unit—all this PLUS a @ PLIERS @ HOLE DRILL © SAW 
sion made in one compact unit—a i © HAMMER e FILE @ WOOD DRILL 


genuine leather cerrying case — opens up com- 
pletely to make selection of tools easy. Folds up 


Think of it--9 fine quality steei tools, preci- 


to keep them safe and ciean and ready for use. 
Yes—9 complete tools for any job—all absolutely guar- 


° ae : 5 : anteed to give top performance. Gift boxed. For your- 
The prize of ‘‘do-it-yourself’’—-everything handy— setf—or as the most practical gift for the hard to please. 


easy to take with you—holds all tools in plain WONDERFUL TO OWN AND TO GIVE! 


sight for quick selection and instant use. ee 
ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T7 


43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Please send me ( ) TOOL KITS @ $8.95 each 


Add 35¢ for Postage & Handling 
Sorry, no C.O.Ds. 
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| ALSO: ITALIAN or GERMAN if you prefer | 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
83% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “‘LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You leam naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This ‘‘Living Language’ Way! 


The reason this “Living Language” method 
teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 
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a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would learn 
a foreign tongue if you_ lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language’? Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


FREE! 
WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the 1958 TRAVEL 
GUIDE, just published at $1, and 
not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
information on travel all over the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete.—a valu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual ... and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, ‘it’s pleasant;:. it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s ‘fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. » » whenever you have the opportunity. 
You leam when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
. .. but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own “Classmates”! 

You can learn by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “class’’ is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “repeat” any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “get” every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Se eee 
Here‘s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
return the entire course for full refund. Please 
send course checked. 


Check (1) FRENCH (1) SPANISH 
Important Here = ITALIAN O GERMAN 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
City and Zone State 


40 Lessons Recorded © 


on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
| Full $29.95 Value 
at~TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 _long-playing 
383% RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 
phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
a phrases! 
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